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Chapter Five 
Tom Tinker’s work 


WO or three nights after the 

Husky threw the spear there 

was another affray between 
the friendly Point Barrow natives 
and the natives from farther along 
the coast to the east. There was a 
terrible uproar of angry shouting 
and wild outcries on the beach op- 
posite the brig and also out on the 
ice round the Chimborazo, which 
some of the Huskies were trying to 
set on fire. As the planks began to 
smoulder Barkins came running to 
the Norcross for refuge. Joe Snooks 
also came off to the brig again and 
implored Captain Linscott to “tak 
goon” and help him against the in- 
vaders. Seen dimly under the fitful 
light of the aurora, the whole spec- 
tacle was wildly fascinating. 

Fearing an attack on the brig, 
Captain Linscott loaded the bomb- 
lance gun and mounted it at a hole 
in the fence; then he ordered that the 
carbines be kept always close at hand. 
But the invaders were too much oc- 
cupied with their enemies to attack the 
whites. 

The main result of the fracas was 
that the Herschel Island natives drove 
the friendly Huskies farther up the 
coast. At daybreak the following morn- 
ing those aboard the Norcross saw that 
the invaders were in possession of the 
Chimborazo, which the fire had not 
damaged much, and were busy ran- 
sacking it. All day they were coming 
and going to the vessel; and they made 
a great racket as they dragged away 
the oil barrels. Molly counted thirty- 
four Huskies, though there may have 
been more. 

Once or twice during the day several 
of the invaders walked round the Nor- 
cross and scrutinized it closely as if 

- reconnoitring with hostile purpose. 
Captain Linscott was loath to try to 
drive them off. “I don’t want to use 
firearms against natives unless I’m ac- 
tually driven to it,” he explained. 

But Hartley thought that the Hus- 
kies would grow bolder and bolder 
and eventually would try to come 
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**Where’s the captain of this old hulk?’’ he shouted. ‘‘What do you whites 
mean by burning the ships?’’ 


aboard the brig. “And that would never do,” 
he said with emphasis. “They would begin 
stealing things, and if we resisted they would 
murder us.” 

The following night was cloudy and dark. 
Captain Linscott kept watch until one o’clock 
and then, since all was quiet, lay down for a 
while. 

Less than an hour later, however, a glare of 
light at the window of Molly’s cabin wak- 
ened her, and she went hastily on deck. The 
Chimborazo was on fire again, and the 
Huskies were running here and there and 
shouting angrily. She quickly waked the 
others; but Captain Linscott would not allow 
any of them to leave the brig or try to put 
the fire out; he feared that the blaze was a 
trick to lure them out upon the ice. 

At first the fire burned slowly, but finally 
it gained headway and blazed fiercely 
throughout the latter part of the night; the 
ice on all sides was lighted up for many rods. 
Shortly after daybreak the masts fell. The 
hull continued to smoulder, and blazed fit- 
fully for several days. 

Captain Linscott guessed that some of the 
Point Barrow natives had returned secretly 
and in revenge had set the fire. Hartley sus- 
pected Barkins of doing it and reminded the 
captain that the sailor had been out on the 
ice late that night and had not returned. 

The next night at almost the same hour the 


Golden Eagle burned! Though the vessel was 
at a good distance from the Norcross, Molly 
and the others could see the Huskies running 
round it and throwing snow and ice upon it. 
Apparently, however, the fire was in the oil. 
It burned brightly till morning. 

While Captain Linscott, Molly and the 
Wallaces were breakfasting, Dills, who had 
been watching on deck, came down to report 
that a Husky who had come off from the 
beach had hailed the vessel. 

“One?” Captain Linscott asked. 

“Only one,” Dills replied. 

“T will see what he wants,” Molly said and 
went on deck. 

The visitor was standing out on the ice 
twenty or thirty yards from the side of the 
vessel; he was Tom Tinker, and he seemed 
to be in a very ugly mood. “Where’s the 
captain of this old hulk ?” he shouted. “What 
do you whites mean by burning the ships? Do 
you think you are going to get and keep every- 
thing for yourselves? This stuff belongs to us 
just as much as to you. If I so much as lift 
my hand, these Huskies o’ mine will take this 
old brig away from you and turn you out on 
the ice!” 

Molly assured him that no one on the Nor- 
cross had set the fires. She invited him to 
come on board and discuss matters with 
Captain Linscott. “We will give you a cup 
of coffee if you will,” she added pleasantly. 
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“Oh, you’d like to get me in your 
power, wouldn’t you?” the fellow 
said and sneered. “You can’t fool 
me. I don’t trust white folks. I 
hate them.” 

“I’m sorry you have such a bad 

opinion of us,’ Molly replied, 
laughing. “We have done you no 
harm.” 
* Hartley, who had heard their 
voices, now came on deck. “Oho, 
Tom Tinker,” he said. “Why did 
your Husky friend throw a har- 
poon at me the other day ?” 

“He only did it to scare ye,” the 
renegade replied jeeringly. “He 
threw it over your head.” 

Captain Linscott now appeared 
and asked him what he wanted. 

“We want our share of the oil 
and other stuff you have taken 
from the ships you burned,” Tom 
Tinker shouted. 

“We have burned no ships, and 
you will get no share of anything 
here,” Captain Linscott said to him. 

“We will take it! We will take 
it all!” the fellow threatened him. 

“T warn you to keep away from 
this vessel,” the captain replied 
sternly. “We have rifles, and we 
shall use them if you attack us. 
Better keep away and keep the na- 
tives who are with you away also.” 
Hartley, who was standing just be- 

hind the captain, nodded to Dills. “We 
could catch that chap,” he whispered. 

“Let’s catch him then and tie him 
up,” Dills whispered in reply. 

They slipped suddenly past the cap- 
tain, who was standing at the gate, 
and, dropping to the ice, made a dash 
for Tom Tinker. The renegade bolted, 
and they chased him almost to the 
beach. Once they almost had hands on 
him, but he dodged and sprinted again. 
At last, observing that five or six na- 
tives were running up the beach, Hart- 
ley and Dills stopped. 

When Tinker saw that no one was 
pursuing him he also stopped and, 
drawing an ugly-looking knife, bran- 
dished it and shouted imprecations at 
them. « 
“Oh, don’t get so hot,” Hartley re- 
torted, laughing. “We only did that to 
scare you.” 

“T wouldn’t get too near that rascal,” 
Captain Linscott advised them as they 
came back to the brig. “He’s a bad 
one. He would knife us in a moment if 
he got a chance.” 

Thick, stormy weather came and 
lasted for three or four days. The 
nights were extremely dark except 
during the infrequent play of the 
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aurora. Once in a while those aboard the 
Norcross could see small parties of natives 
going and coming from the William Crane; 
they seemed not to be interested in the Nor- 
cross. Nevertheless, the captain made sure 
that the gate in the fence was always barred; 
but, since no one could possibly break in 
without making considerable noise, he some- 
times allowed a night to pass with no one on 
sentinel duty. 

Toward morning of the night of the 12th 
of March the elder Wallace, who, because of 
the condition of his feet, was very wakeful, 
heard slight noises against the hull outside 
his cabin. He had heard them for some time 
but had thought that perhaps a board of the 
fence had come loose and was rattling in the 
wind. At last a heavy bump startled him, and 
he waked his son, who was on the cot oppo- 
site his own. 

Hartley went cautiously on deck and 
peeped out at a crack in the fence. A host of 
dark forms—he thought there were at least 
thirty—were moving stealthily on the ice be- 
low, but their moccasined feet made only 
faint, shuffling sounds. They appeared to be 
fetching great armfuls of something and piling 
it against the side of the vessel. Two or three 
Huskies—Tom Tinker’s followers no doubt 
—were rolling a heavy object that Hartley 
surmised was an oil barrel. In a few moments 
they brought it close under the stern, and he 
was unable to see what they did with it. 

Suddenly he realized that they were bring- 
ing combustibles! Broken-up planks and 
timbers, probably from the William Crane! 
His blood ran cold. They were planning to 
burn the Norcross with everything and every- 
body on it! He knew that there was not a 
drop of water aboard except the little that 
Sam had obtained for their daily wants by 
melting snow and ice. Once the vessel was 
ablaze, what chance would there be of put- 
ting the fire out ? 

Hartley went below and spoke to Captain 
Linscott, who was in the mate’s cabin. “The 
Huskies are trying to make a bonfire of us!” 
he whispered. 

Captain Linscott was on his feet in an 
instant. He caught up the carbine that he al- 
ways kept standing beside his cot. “Wake 
Dills,” he whispered. “I will speak to Molly.” 

But Molly also had heard the movements 
outside, and as the captain knocked at the 
door of her cabin she opened it. “There are 
natives round us,” she whispered. 

“Yes,” he replied. “Hartley has been watch- 
ing them. They are up to some mischief.” 

Without replying, Molly slipped back into 
the room for a revolver; then she rejoined 
Captain Linscott. In the passage they came 
upon Hartley and Dills, and all four went 
quietly on deck. 

The night was barely light enough for them 
to discern objects close at hand. Not far from 
the vessel they saw a large group of Huskies 
who seemed to be awaiting something that 
was about to happen. Beyond them they saw 
two natives coming along the shore; between 
them they were carrying something that cast 
a pale glow upward. “That’s one of their fire 
kettles,” Molly whispered. 

“T believe you!” Hartley exclaimed. “They 
are coming to touch us off!” 

“We shall give them a scare first,” Captain 
Linscott said quietly. 

The bomb-lance gun was pointing through 
a hole in the fence astern. Captain Linscott 
skewed it round and ranged it over the group 
of Huskies out on the ice; then he discharged 
it. The report boomed along the beach, and 
by the blaze of light that accompanied it they 
saw the long lance stick hurtling over the 
heads of the natives. It fell beyond them, and 
the bomb went off with a loud explosion. 

Probably the Huskies had never seen a 
bomb lance fired. At any rate the sudden 
flash threw them into a panic. They turned 
and ran, and Hartley, climbing on the wheel. 
house where he could look over the fence, 
sent six or eight bullets from his carbine 
whining about their heads. 

Meanwhile the captain was unbarring the 
gate. When he had succeeded the little party 
climbed down upon the ice and ran round the 
brig to see whether the natives actually had 
set the fire. Though they found no blaze, they 
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did find, against the entire shoreward side of 
the vessel, a most astonishing rick of broken 
woodwork, drenched with oil. “There’s more 
than five cords of it!” Hartley exclaimed. “It 
must have taken them an hour or two to 
fetch all that wood out here. And look, there 
near the stern are two empty oil casks.” 

With the aid of boat hooks the captain and 
Hartley and Dills pulled the wood away and 
made a huge pile of it at a safe distance. 

“That will do for firewood in case we run 
short,” Molly said, laughing. “Uncle John, 
you won’t need to haul any more.” 

What impressed the captain most was the 
elaborate extent of the plan and the horrible 
malice that was behind it. “That was Tom 
Tinker’s work,” he said. “The Huskies never 
would have gone into anything so extensive 
as that if worse brains than their own had 
not put them up to it.” 

“Tf I see that sneakin’ scamp round here 
again I'll put a ball in him!” exclaimed 
Dills, who was not a man to talk much. 

Captain Linscott turned. “No, Dills,” he 
said; “it is better never to shed blood so long 
as you can possibly avoid doing it.” 

Though Sam, whom the firing had roused, 
had come down to help move the combusti- 
bles, Barkins, who had been with him in the 
galley, did not appear. Nor could anyone find 
him afterwards aboard the brig. The captain 
thought that he might have gone out earlier 
in the night, and that the Huskies had way- 
laid him. It was hard to say just what had 
happened. The sailor had made a considerable 
collection of clothes and knickknacks that 
the crew of the Chimborazo had left behind 
when they had abandoned the vessel, but 
little of the stuff was to be found on board 
the Norcross—a circumstance that only added 
to the mystery of his disappearance. 

A good deal of foggy weather now pre- 
vailed, and the nights were dark; some one 
on the brig was always on sentinel duty. 
More than once the captain or Molly or who- 
ever was on watch heard natives moving 
round the vessel; and several times chunks of 
ice, flung from the darkness, fell inside the 
fence. 

One night Hartley heard stealthy foot- 
steps approach to within a short distance of 
the brig and then cease as if the prowler had 
stopped to listen. “Good evening, Tom 
Tinker,” he said at a venture. “What can I 
do for you?” The man actually was the rene- 
gade; there was no mistaking the surly, 
muttered response to the greeting. 

“Tom, you had better keep away,” Hartley 
called out to him. “Next time I hear you 
lurking round I am going to shoot.” 

They planned to fire over the head of the 
next native who came near, and it chanced 
that the following night while Molly was 
watching shuffling steps approached and 
moved with many halts completely round the 
vessel. She fired a shot over the fence. But 
the prowler proved to be a white bear; in 
the flash of the gun she had a glimpse of it 
as it galloped away. 

Hartley and the captain came hurriedly 
on deck; yet they had to laugh when Molly 
said, “Only a bear!” 

As the spring advanced numbers of white 
bears appeared in the vicinity; perhaps the 
many carcasses of whales that had been killed 
and cast adrift attracted them. Some of the 
dead whales were lying in the ice; some the 
gales had rolled ashore. 

For ten days after the Huskies had tried 
to burn the Norcross those aboard the brig 
saw them constantly round the William 
Crane and at their huts ashore. By that time 
they had probably got everything of value 
from the luckless vessel. During the night of 
the 29th of March the hull began first to 
smoke and then to blaze; it burned brightly 
till daylight. No doubt the Huskies had fired 
it. The same night they left the vicinity of the 
vessels; apparently they had given up all 
expectation of further booty and had set 
forth toward their homes. 

By a curious coincidence Barkins reap- 
peared the following day and asked to be taken 
on board the brig. He was in a sorry plight. 
He was bareheaded, bruised and almost 
famished and was limping from an injury to 
one of his legs. In reply to Captain Linscott’s 
questions he said that the natives had taken 
him prisoner while he was out walking on the 
ice and had held him until they went away, 
when they had beaten him and turned him 
adrift. 

“But how did you happen to take your 
kit and all your other property with you 
when you went out for a walk on the ice that 
night ?” the captain asked him. 

“I wanted to hide my things,” Barkins 
replied and shifted his eyes. “I was afraid the 
brig might get afire.” 

The captain smiled and turned his head. 


Apparently the sailor had taken his belongings 
and deserted to the Huskies, but in the course 
of a week the natives had had enough of him 
and had driven him off. “Barkins, you are a 
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poor specimen of a sailor,” Captain Linscott 
said. “Go down to the galley and ask Sam 
to give you something to eat.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


A NAME TO CONJURE 
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HE last words that Henry’s father spoke 

to him when he was bidding him good- 

by had to do with his name. “Don’t be 
sensitive about it,” he said. “I know that 
even at home, where your grandfather was so 
well known and the reason for giving you the 
name was so obvious, you and other people 
must have had occasion for thinking your 
parents were inconsiderate and lacking in 
humor to label you as we did. Well, you 
haven’t been laughed at very much, I think— 
only such jokes as I frequently heard when I 
had been fortunate enough to get your moth- 
er’s consent to marry me. There was some- 
thing about the combination of names that 
struck our friends as irresistibly comic. But 
we didn’t mind—in fact, we rather enjoyed 
it. And when it came to naming you, al- 
though we could see the disadvantages of 
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He picked up the 
ball and the bat and, 
tossing the ball in 

the air, swung at it 


DRAWINGS BY RODNEY THOMSON 


carrying on the combination, the desire to pay 
that tribute to your grandfather triumphed. 
And it pleased him enormously.” 

“You don’t need to apologize for giving me 
his name,” Henry said. “I’d like to be a 
credit to him as well as to you.” 

“T have no intention of apologizing for it. 
In fact I want to suggest some reasons why 
you should be especially grateful to your 
mother and me for bestowing that name on 
you. It will be a joke of course to every boy 
that hears it, But it is a name that carries 
a certain implication of excellence—a high 
standard in conduct and achievement. Try to 
live up to it.” 

Henry laughed. “I'll try, but honestly, dad, 
I guess it fits me better as a joke than as a—a 
symbol.” 

“Show your appreciation of it from both 
points of view. It will probably facilitate your 
acquaintance with other fellows. A name that 
is peculiar or absurd has this advantage: if 
the man who bears it does distinguish him- 
self, his fame travels a little faster perhaps 
than if his name were Jones or Smith. But 
that’s unimportant. I’m not afraid that you 
won’t take in good part the jokes and jeers 
and gibes that your name will excite; I do 
want you to try never to do anything that 
will make the name more ridiculous than it 
already is.” 

“When you’ve said that, dad, you’ve said 
a mouthful,” replied Henry, “I get you; I'll 
do my best.” 

“Your conversation is usually in character 
with your name anyway, Henry,” remarked 
his father. 

Henry accompanied his father down the 
stairs and saw him step into the automobile 
that was to take him to the railway station. 
Then he started out to explore the grounds 
of the school in which he had just been 
enrolled as a student. It was a warm, sunny 






September day; Henry squared his big 
shoulders, drew in a deep breath and wished 
that he could at once take an active part in 
the school life. There were other fellows al- 
ready doing it—fellows of course for whom 
this was not the first year; fellows who 
passed him walking arm in arm, fellows in 
tennis flannels with tennis rackets in their 
hands who sped by him eagerly on their way 
to the courts, fellows who stood on the lawns 
and shouted up to other fellows who leaned 
out of dormitory windows. But, as Henry 
philosophically reflected, you couldn’t ex- 
pect to get into the game in your first five 
minutes in the place. 

He followed the path that the tennis play- 
ers had taken and in due time came to the 
athletic grounds. On the baseball field a big 
fellow, as big as Henry, was batting out flies 
to half a dozen others whom he had driven 
quite to the outskirts, and who had to relay 
the ball in by means of a youth stationed 
midway between them and the batter. 

“A clean muff!” shouted the big fellow, 
beating the ground with his bat and doubling 
over with enjoyment. “Oh, rotten!” He looked 
at Henry and grinned, and Henry, thinking 
that he had never seen a more likable face, 
grinned responsively. “Stings their hands so 
they can’t hold it,” the batter remarked to 
Henry. He grinned again, this time with a 
challenge in his blue eyes. “They want some 
one that can’t hit the ball so far or so hard. 
Want to try?” 

“T’m on,” said Henry. 

While the big fellow trotted out into the 
field Henry took off his coat and rolled up his 
sleeves. Then he picked up the ball and the 
bat and, tossing the ball in the air, swung at 
it with all his strength. It traveled almost 
but not quite as far as the last fly that the 
other fellow had hit; the player who got 
under it caught it neatly, Henry tried again 
and yet again and on the third effort had 
the satisfaction of seeing his drive carry quite 
as far as that of his challenger had done. 

After he had batted out flies for a while 
one of the other fellows shouted, “Don’t you 
want some fielding practice?” So Henry 
changed places with him, borrowing his glove, 
and had an opportunity to show that his 
skill as an outfielder was not inferior to his 
prowess as a “fungo” hitter. 

Presently a bell rang from the distant 
chapel tower. 

“We'll have to call it a day,” said the 
big fellow who had invited Henry to join 
in the practice. As they walked away from 
the field he said to Henry, “We’d better 
introduce ourselves. My name is Reed; this 
is Hadley, and this is Williams. What’s your 
name ?” 

“Henry Dunn Noble,” said Henry. 

Reed’s mouth hung open; Hadley and 
Williams giggled. 

“No, but jesting aside, as they say in the 
books,” said Reed, “what is your name?” 

“That’s it,’ said Henry. “Henry Dunn 
Noble.” 

Then Reed shouted with laughter and 
rocked as. he walked, roaring out his enjoy- 
ment. “Henry Dunn Noble! Henry Dunn 
Noble!” The others laughed as much from 
the contagion of Reed’s mirth as from their 
own amusement at the humor of Henry’s 
name. 

“Do you always give your name in full?” 
Reed asked. 

“Always,” Henry answered. “I like to give 
people pleasure.” 

Reed was unwilling to relinquish his hold 
upon this pleasure-giving “new kid.” He con- 
ducted him to the sixth-form dormitory in 
which he was domiciled and there presented 
him to various sixth-formers; he dwelt with 
gusto on Henry’s full name. “Your parents 
certainly took an awful chance when they 
wished that name on you,” he said. “Any 
time that you don’t do noble you'll have 
it called to your attention; you sure will, 
in this school. But I'll say you’re a ball 
player. Sign up with the Pythians; don’t for- 
get. Don’t let the Corinthians get hold of you.” 

Thanks to Reed and Hadley and the other 
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sixth-formers, the fame of Henry Dunn 
Noble spread rapidly through the school. By 
the next morning fellows were pointing him 
out to one another, and two impudent 
youngsters of the second or third form swag- 
gered up to him on the walk outside the 
study and said, “Hey, fellow, what’s your 
name?” 

Henry, who was talking with a couple of 
boys of his own age, ignored the first of 
these questioners; the second he suddenly 
seized by the collar of his coat and the seat 
of his trousers and held horizontal in the 
air, sprawling. “Henry done noble not to rub 
your face in the dirt,” he said and deposited 
the scared youngster gently on the ground, 
whence he arose and scuttled away, resolved 
never again to tempt the clutches of anyone 
so strong. 

Thus, quite by chance, Henry became with- 
in the first twenty-four hours of his stay at 
St. Timothy’s one of the conspicuous and 
talked-of figures. When he rose in the Latin 
class to make his first recitation those mem- 
bers of the fifth form who had not yet made 
his acquaintance bestowed on him glances 
of curiosity and interest like those with which 
one surveys a celebrity. 

After the recitation one of his classmates 
came up to him and said, “Noble, I’m Fred 
Warren, secretary of the Pythians, and Sam 
Reed told me to be sure and get your en- 
roliment.” He drew a notebook from his 
pocket and presented it together with his 
fountain pen to Henry for his signature. 

“Who is this Sam Reed anyway?” said 
Henry as he carefully inscribed his name in 
the book. 

“He’s about the biggest fellow in the school 
—-president of the Athletic Association, cap- 
tain of the Pythian football team, most 
popular man in the sixth.” 

“Glad to make his acquaintance,” said 
Henry. 

“He’s not a brilliant student,” continued 
Warren. “He flunked his history last year 
and has to take it again with us. There’s 
always a chance of his having to drop out of 
athletics because of his poor showing in 
studies. But I guess he’ll work hard enough 
this year. He must if he’s to get into college. 
Besides, the other fellows in the sixth will 
help him all they can. He’s’ always helping 
other fellows, and so they’re always glad to 
help him.” Warren looked at Henry and with 
a smile added, “He’s done quite a lot of 
advertising for you already.” 

“I’m strong for him,” said Henry. 

He did not see Sam Reed very often during 
the next two or three weeks, except in the 
fifth-form class in American his- 
tory, which met twice a week. At 
the close of each recitation in that 
subject Reed was likely to join 
Henry on the way out and make 
some remark such as, “Credit to 
the name, as always.” Reed him- 
self when called upon by the teach- 
er was apt to give hazy responses, 
though in the most earnest and 
thoughtful manner. “I wish I had 
your memory for dates,” he once said to 
Henry. “I’ll have to work on history after I 
get some of these other things off my mind. 

Most important among “these other things” 
was the Pythians’ football season. Henry 
came out for the team and easily won a 
place on it; the Corinthians had more than 
their fair quota of experienced football play- 
ers from the year before; Reed’s problem 
was to build up a strong eleven out of green 
material. He and Mr. Randolph, who coached 
the Pythians, were successful in doing it; 
and by the day of the championship game 
the confidence of the Corinthians had dimin- 
ished. Nevertheless, in the beginning of the 
game the Pythians were nervous, and as a 
result of their fumbling and poor team play 
the Corinthians scored a touchdown. But 
when next the Pythians got possession of the 
ball the tide turned. Henry made a run of 
fifteen yards. “Oh, noble!” cried Reed, and 
then as the members of the team were rush- 
ing to their places, “Everybody do noble, 
like Henry! Do noble things, fellows, not 
dream them all day long!” 

Such cheerful, jocular encouragement from 
their leader was what the green team needed. 
They laughed and went into the next play 
with a dash and a confidence that they main- 
tained throughout the game. They tied the 
score, and after the Corinthians had again 
taken the lead they tied it again;-and finally 
they won the game with a goal from the 
field that: Reed kicked in the last five min- 
utes of play. Reed was the hero of the game, 
but he was modest in victory. 

“That name of yours gave me the inspira- 
tion that turned the tide,” Reed said to 
Henry. “If there hadn’t been something to 
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‘Henry done noble not to rub your 
face in the dirt,’’ he said 


cheer and steady the crowd when they were 
so panicky, the Corinthians might have got 
a lead that we couldn’t have overhauled.” 

“My name is my fortune, I guess,” said 
Henry. “It’s a sure thing my face isn’t.” He 
had got a black eye and a swollen lip from 
the contest. 

He adopted Kingsley’s line as his motto 
to the extent of writing it out and pasting it 
on the inside cover of his desk and also 
lettering it elaborately on a piece of card- 
board and tacking the placard up on the 
wall of his room. To amused commentators 
he explained that “Do noble things, not dream 
them, all day long,” could be read in this 
way: “Do, Noble, things, not dream them,” 
and that thus it became a personal exhortation 
to him to lead an active, practical life. “After 
all,” said Henry, “what was the poet think- 
ing of ? Nobody can do noble things all day 
long. A fellow’s lucky if he gets two or three 
chances in a lifetime.” 

“Yes, poets write a good deal of bunk,” 
said Reed. “High-sounding stuff that doesn’t 
mean much. Come along down to the gym 
and have a boxing lesson.” 

The director of the gymnasium was also 
the instructor in sparring, and he gave lessons 
once or twice a week to those boys who 
registered for them. Henry and Reed were 
among the most regular attendants, and as 
they were equally matched they arranged to 
have their lesson at the same hour; after 
receiving instruction from Mr. Davis they 
would engage in a bout under his 
supervision. The encounters brought 
them even closer together in friend- 
ship than playing on the same foot- 
ball team had done; each respected 
the other’s skill and strength but 
was determined to prove his own 
superiority. 

“T expect to score a knock-out on 
you before the winter is over,” 
Henry boasted. 

“My boy,” Reed replied, “by the time I 
get through with you your name won’t be 
Henry Dunn Noble, but Henry Done Brown.” 

After hurling such defiances they would 
attack each other with a vigor that Mr. Davis 
sometimes reluctantly felt it his duty to curb. 

The question of supremacy was still un- 
settled at the time when the mid-year exam- 
inations began. These examinations were the 
overpowering dread of the unfaithful student 
and particularly of the unfaithful student 
who had athletic honors in prospect. Failure 
in any one of them was sufficient to deprive 
him for a month at least of any part in 
organized athletic sports; and if at the end 
of the month he was unable in a second test 
to make up the deficiency he was barred from 
athletic competitions for the rest of the year. 
As the examination period approached, Sam 
Reed devoted more time than formerly to his 
studies, although in the history class the 
results of such effort were not very apparent. 

To Warren, Henry expressed some appre- 
hension about Reed’s prospects. 

“Oh,” Warren said, “he’s bright, and he’ll 
get through. Besides, being president of the 
Council gives him a standing with the mas- 
ters; they wouldn’t flunk him. Not that 
they’d show him any favoritism, but they 
realize he’s giving a lot of time to school 
affairs and that he really is doing things for 
the school that are just as important as 
studies.” 

Henry was skeptical. 

“You wait and see,” insisted Warren. “I 
guess no president of the Council has ever 
flunked an examination yet. Reed will row 
on the crew this year even if he isn’t quite 
up to the mark in scholarship. By the way, 





I’ve got it pretty straight that he wants 
to see you the first fellow from our form 
elected to the Council, He’s crazy about you.” 
“He must be if he wants anything like 
that. You don’t want to believe all the gossip 
you hear.” . 
Nevertheless, Henry did want to believe 


.that particular bit of gossip. To be the first 


fellow from the fifth form elected to the 
Council was a great honor; it was equivalent 
to being designated leader of the school for 
the next year. Henry wondered if the fellow 
who now held that proud position could 
really want him, a new kid, for his suc- 
cessor. The elections were to be held im- 
mediately after the mid-year examinations 
were over, and Henry in spite of the in- 
credulity that he had expressed could not 
help cherishing pleasant anticipations. 

The morning that the examination in history 
was to be held Henry and Reed entered the 
examination room together. “My head’s a 
perfect scramble of dates and facts,” said 
Reed. “Here’s hoping they’ll get straightened 
out when I look at the paper. Tell me, Henry, 
when was the Missouri Compromise?” 

“1820,” said Henry. 

“T’m sure we'll have that; glad I thought 
to ask you. Here’s a good place to sit.” Reed 
shoved Henry into a seat on the aisle and 
took the seat immediately behind him. As a 
precautionary measure, in order that no 
student might get or give surreptitious help, 
there was a vacant place on either side of 
each student. 

Mr. Gray, the master in charge, stepped 
down from the platform and began to dis- 
tribute the examination papers and blue- 
books. Somehow at the spectacle Reed’s 
morale crumbled. He whispered desperately 
to Henry while Mr. Gray was still in a 
distant part of the room: “Henry, you might 
lean back and read your book over once in 
a while—hold it up to read. You know.” 

Henry gave no indication that he had 
heard, and in another moment it was too 
late for Reed to repeat the suggestion. He 
and Henry received their papers and blue- 
books and bent to their task. 

For Henry it seemed to be easy enough; 
he wrote steadily, with hardly a pause. Reed, 
hesitating over the answers, eyed him with 
envy and irritation. The time passed; Reed 
labored, frowned and at last, seeing that 
Henry had completed his work and was 
turning the pages of his bluebook, in- 
timated his plight and his desire in a cau- 
tious whisper: “Hist! Hist! Help! Help!” 

Henry heard and understood. He turned 
to the blank page at the end of his blue- 
book, wrote two words on it in large let- 
ters and then leaned back and elevated 
his book in air. Reed, gazing with eager- 
ness to grasp whatever help a fleeting 
glimpse might afford, saw simply the two 
words, “Nothing Doing.” 

Henry put his book down on the desk, 
carefully tore out the page that he had 
thus inscribed and, crumpling it up, thrust 
it into his pocket. Then he rose and, 
taking the book to the master’s desk at 
the farther end of the room, passed it in. 


**I wanted to show you I could come 
back, Henry, after you’d landed on 
me,’” he said 
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He felt depressed as he walked over to the 
dormitory ; in a way it had been rather mean, 
he supposed, to refuse help to a friend in 
his extremity. Reed would have reasons now 
of both shame and resentment for avoiding 
him; it was hard luck to have to knock a 
pleasant friendship on the head. And Henry 
could not quite rise above regret that by 
antagonizing his chief supporter he had no 
doubt lost the chance of election to the 
Council. 

He saw Reed across the dining room at 
luncheon, but neither of them tried to seek 
out the other afterwards. 

At three o’clock that afternoon he went 
to the gymnasium to keep his appointment 
with Mr. Davis for a boxing lesson. He 
wondered if Reed would appear. When he 
entered the locker room he saw Reed, already 
stripped for boxing, passing out of the far- 
ther door into Mr. Davis’s quarters. Henry 
put on his gymnasium suit and sneakers and 
followed. Mr. Davis and Reed were already 
hard at it with the gloves; Henry seated 
himself and looked on. 

“Rest?” said Mr. Davis after a while. 
“You’re not putting the usual punch into it, 
Reed. Your turn now, Noble.” 

Henry stepped forward and proceeded to 
conduct himself in a manner that should not 
invite similar criticism. Mr. Davis had no 
difficulty in parrying his most lusty blows 
or in tapping him gently from time to time 
in the ribs or on the side of the-head. 

“All right,” said the instructor finally. 
“Your trouble today is that you’re hitting 
wild. Now let’s see how you make out against 
each other.” 

Confronting Reed, Henry smiled, but it 
seemed to him that Reed faced him with 
more than customary gravity. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Davis, “a little more 
steam, Reed. And, Noble, let’s see you show 
more accuracy.” 

For a few moments the two circled about, 
seeking without success to draw each other 
off guard. Then Reed suddenly struck with 
his left at Henry’s ribs and in doing so 
dropped his right arm; Henry, warding off 
the blow with his right glove, lunged for- 
ward and drove his left against Reed’s head 
hard enough to make his ears ring. 

“Well hit!” cried Mr. Davis. “A little care-" 
less that time, Reed.” 

Reed’s face took on a greater intentness 
of expression than before, and a moment later 
he more than squared the account by getting 
in a hard body blow and instantly following 
it with another against Henry’s jaw. 

“Time!” called Mr. Davis, and Henry, 
rubbing his jaw with his glove, said: 

“T’m willing.” 

The two fellows went out into the dress- 
ing room together, and there Reed spoke 
for the first time. His words and manner 
were defensive and appealing. “I wanted to 
show you I could come back, Henry, after 
you’d landed on me,” he said. “You got 
past my guard twice today.” 

“You can come back well enough, Sam,” 
Henry answered. “I’d have known that with- 
out being shown. I guess though,” he added 
jokingly, “that you took special satisfaction 
in showing me.” 

“No more than I felt when you nearly 
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knocked my block off. I had it coming to 
me all right,’ Reed admitted. 

Then the two dressed in silence. Finally 
Reed said, “I have no grudge against you, 
Henry; I have sense enough to know that I 
ought to be grateful for what you did. But 
I wonder why you did it. You wouldn’t have 
been cribbing or cheating, you know.” 

“But I’d have been an accessory,” said 





City, Caroline Beebe settled back in 

her seat and, removing her hat, 
placed it carefully in the rack overhead. 
She smoothed her black cheviot skirt with 
satisfaction and in the mirror opposite 
glanced appreciatively at her blue-and- 
white-checked shirt waist. She said to her- 
self that even though she did come from 
a small town she could show the people 
of Chicago, toward which she was speed- 
ing, a few things in the matter of dress. 

Caroline had never been out of Hays 
City except on the occasion of her grand- 
mother’s funeral, when at the age of eight 
she had accompanied her mother to In- 
dianapolis. But the village dressmaker, 
Miss Jolly, went to Chicago once a sea- 
son, and she had assured Caroline that her 
costume represented the last word, if not 
an advance word or two, in fall attire. 

Caroline looked complacently at her hat of 
white chip, trimmed with pink illusion and 
white roses; it was one of Miss Spooner’s 
“pattern” hats. She remembered with a half- 
humorous, half-tender smile her young 
brothber’s unflattering comment: “Say, Carrie, 
that’s a heck of a lid!” 

She turned her head to see if she could get 
one last glimpse of the familiar station. Her 
mother was probably clearing up the break- 
fast things. A sudden stifling desire swept 
over the girl to be back again in the sunny 
kitchen with its braided rag rug and its old 
arm rocker by the south window. If she had 
taught at home instead — 

She laughed uncertainly. How foolish in 
the face of her great opportunity! Here she 
was, after one year of teaching in a country 
school, appointed, through the influence of a 
friend of her father’s, teacher of literature in 
a state institution. It was a wonderful privi- 
lege ! Caroline turned resolutely to the window 
and gazed out at the landscape. But all that 
she saw, through tears of homesickness, was 
a blur of telegraph poles. 

The long day wore on somehow, and finally 
amid the clang of bells and the shriek of 
whistles the train pulled into the Union Sta- 
tion. Trembling a little, Caroline followed the 
surging crowd through the gates; she had no 
idea which way to turn. The superintendent 
had not met her, as she had requested. Could 
her post card have miscarried? She plunged 
on blindly. The tumult was deafening. In the 
wake of the crowd she found herself on a 
corner where street cars were passing and re- 
passing. “Eleventh and Minnesota,” she kept 
repeating to herself. But which of all the 
myriad cars to.take! A score or more passed 
while she stood hesitating. 

A young woman, smartly dressed, swung 
upon a car with easy assurance. “Let me off 
at Eleventh and Minnesota,” Caroline heard 
her say. 

In the face of the closing doors Caroline 
sprang upon the car and dropped into a seat 
opposite. The girl’s words seemed like a direct 
intervention of Providence. 

Caroline studied the young woman covertly. 
Though it was early September and the day 
was warm, she was wearing a gray suit and, 
most astonishing of all, a winter hat! No 
one in Hays City would think of thus “rush- 
ing the season” before October. A chilling 
breeze from the river came in through an 
open window; Caroline shivered in her ging- 
ham blouse. 

At “Eleventh and Minnesota,” the two girls 
got off together. 

The girl in gray spoke to Caroline: “I sup- 
pose you are one of the teachers too?” 

“Ves,” Caroline replied, and she added 


\’ the train steamed slowly out of Hays 
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Henry. “And I can’t afford to make my 
name more of a joke than it is.” 

Henry’s display of rectitude did not de- 
prive him of election to the Council. He 
learned afterwards to his satisfaction that 
Sam Reed had insisted with the utmost 
earnestness that there was no one in the whole 
school more fit than Henry to be a member 
of that influential and responsible body. 


And as for Reed, he learned: that he had 
passed the history examination after all. 
Things turn out better perhaps for some 
people than they should; and Sam Reed 
never felt quite sure that his school career 
had been fittingly crowned when on gradua- 
tion night the rector announced that the 
medal awarded to that boy in the school 
who had exercised the widest and the best 





** It’s nothing — nothing at all. Only 


aggrievedly, “I don’t understand it; I wrote 
and asked the superintendent to meet me.” 

“Really ?” The girl’s eyes were dancing. “I 
sort of expected a brass band myself. The 
lack of etiquette in this city is appalling.” 
She started up the walk that led to a cluster 
of big buildings. Her ease and knowledge of 
things filled Caroline with wonder. 

Caroline thought that, according to Hays 
City standards, she ought to introduce her- 
self. “My name is Beebe,” she announced 
stiffly; “Caroline Beebe.” 

“And mine,” the other replied, laughing, 
“is Ellis—Marian Ellis. Come with me,” she 
added, tucking Caroline’s arm within hers, 
“and I'll lead you to his nibs, and vou can 
confront him with his gross inattention to 
duty.” 

But Caroline did not confront the superin- 
tendent. She was learning much in this strange, 
confusing city; and under the sophisticated 
tutelage of Marian Ellis she was to learn still 
more. 

On the first Saturday they went together 
to visit the shopping district. After a round 
of the shops Caroline changed what Marian 
was pleased to call her “primeval attire” for 
a silk-lined tailored suit and a fall hat of 
becoming outline. “Now you look fine,” 
Marian said enthusiastically. “Ah, could Miss 
Jolly of Hays City but behold you! Nobody 
would dream that you came from the tall, 
tall bushes.” 

Caroline colored. She was a loyal little 
soul, and she could not rid herself of the im- 
pression that Marian was continually laughing 
at her and her home town. Yet she knew that 
in many ways Marian was charming. Both 
girls were much younger than the other 
teachers, and they had naturally drifted 
together. ; 

Another afternoon they were returning to 
the institution after a sight-seeing tour of 
the city. The trip had been a revelation to 
Caroline, whose horizon hitherto 
had been bounded by a town with 
a station, a grain elevator and a 
general store. The unaccustomed 
sights and sounds, the rumble of 
traffic, the tall skyscrapers and the 
congested streets had thrilled her. 
She had been used to wide, open 
spaces. “Isn’t it wonderful?” she 
breathed. 

Marian stared. “What? I don’t 
call the stockyards wonderful. Ter- 
rible smell, isn’t it? Better get out 
your handkerchief.” 

“T—I’ve hardly been out of Hays 
City,” Caroline murmured apol- 
ogetically. ‘‘Though once,” she 
added, “I was in Indianapolis.” 
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everybody’s going home and— and —’’ 


Marian laughed. “Imagine how this looked 
to me”—she nodded toward the grounds of 
the institution—“after Boston.” 

“Boston?” cried Caroline. “But why— 
why Cad | 

“Oh, I just made a dash and came away 
from it—anything—anything—” She was 
silent; then she laughed shortly. “My aunt 
and uncle thought it was dreadful,” she con- 
tinued, “my teaching in an institution—so 
common, you know.” 

“Common,” said Caroline, puzzled. “Com. 
mon? To teach music?” 

“Don't look so shocked, Miss Beebe—oh, 
let me call you Caroline, do! Well, then, tell 
me about Hays City. When you told me you 
came from that place I could fairly see the 
stuffed owl on the mantelpiece in your front 
parlor —” ~ 

Caroline flushed hotly; her arm within 
Marian’s stiffened. 

“The memorial tablets,” Marian continued 
dreamily, “depicting a pair of clasped hands 
above a tombstone; the hair wreaths and the 
cardboard mottoes, ‘Peace be upon this 
house —’” 

“Don’t,” Caroline murmured sharply. Little 
tremors of indignation seemed to be moving 
> and down her spine. “You are making 

un—’ 

Marian laughed. “Not at all. I’m in dead 
earnest. I—I envy you, Caroline.” 

It was impossible to be cool or stiff with 
Marian. Gradually as the days passed Caroline 
felt herself coming under the spell of the girl. 
Her susceptible mind, narrowed by a pro- 
vincial environment, broadened perceptibly. 
Unconsciously she came to share Marian’s 
views anc! to imitate her manners. 

When she went home for the Thanksgiving 
holiday she was subtly changed; she was as 
different from the timid little mouse of ten 
weeks before as her modish, silk-lined suit was 
different from her old cheviot skirt and her 
white-rose hat. Hays City seemed 
to her strangely shrunken—the sta- 
tion, the weather-beaten houses, 
even Pi Allen, the rotund drayman. 
It was as if she viewed them 
through diminishing glasses. 

“Welladay,” greeted old Uncle 
Enos, the village patriarch, as, 
proudly aware of her stylish attire, 
she stepped down from the train, 
“Sf it ain’t Ca’line!” 

“°Lo, Carrie!” It was Freddy, 
and his voice was shrill with joy. 
“Heck, we thought the old train 
would never come.” 

Her father seized her in a bear- 
like embrace. Caroline’s eyes 
dimmed for a moment. It was good 
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influence was conferred on Samuel Reed. A 
year later, in awarding the same prize, the 
rector said, “I must ask you fellows all to 
remember that this is an affair of dignity, 
and that the occasion is one for applause and 
not for mirth. Yet I can’t myself help smiling 
with something more than satisfaction and 
happiness when I say that the winner of our 
highest honor is Henry Dunn Noble.” 





esi B ® 
Anna Brownell 
Dunaway 


to see the family, to see the familiar faces 
of the to-znspeople crowding round her. 
In the city she felt like an atom; but here 
she was one of them—a personality. Here 
people lived; there they moved like pup- 
ts. 

pe Here she is, mother; here’s Caroline!” 
Her father pushed the door open wide. 
“Train was half an hour late —” 

“Why, Caroline—girl!” The tears came 
freely in the warmth of her mother’s em- 
brace. 

There was the delicious old-time odor 
of freshly baked bread blended with tan- 
talizing whiffs of pumpkin pies. She 
feasted her eyes on the braided rag rug 
and the old arm rocker. Then her wander- 
ing gaze fell on the crayon portrait of 
Grandfather Beebe, on the hair wreath 
that Grandmother Pettingill had done, on 
the stuffed owl on the mantelpiece, and 
her thoughts flew back to Marian. The hol- 
iday passed all too quickly; even the long 
ride to the great city seemed shorter than it 
had been on that momentous day in early 
September. ; 

“And how,”—Marian, perched on Caroline’s 
bed, was talking as she ate avidly from a box 
of Mrs. Beebe’s home cooking,—‘“how did 
you find the stuffed owl?” Her voice sounded 
queer and wabbly; Caroline suspected that 
she was smothering a laugh. Ignoring the 
question, she asked one in her turn: “How 
did you find your aunt?” 

“My aunt? Oh, I didn’t go home.” 

“Didn’t go home? You stayed here in this 
lonesome place ?” 

“Qh, I could have gone; in fact I intended 
to go. But—well, what was the use? Uncle 
and aunt were entertaining a house party. 
I should have been merely one too many. O 
mouse, if I could but look once on a stuffed 
owl!” 

Caroline’s color rose in a resentful wave. 
“You should have gone home with me,” she 
said stiffly, “and have viewed the museum at 
close range.” 

“Caroline, is that an invitation? May ! 
construe it into an invitation?” P 

“Why, of course, if you'll come,” Caroline 
replied. 

Then a little feeling of panic came over her. 
How could she possibly entertain Marian, the 
elegant Marian? How would Hays City look 
to her after Boston? And the house, the 
shabby little house! In her mind she pictured 
the worn front steps and Freddy’s room lit- 
tered with old balls and bats and rifles— 
Freddy himself with his boisterous slang. Her 
eyes smarted suddenly; the thought of him 
brought him so near. 

“Then I'll come next summer,” Marian was 
saying airily. “I’m going west in July, and 1’ 
route my trip through Hays City.” 

“All right, do,” said Caroline. But she had 
a half-guilty feeling. In her hospitable heart 
she knew that she should have asked Marian 
to come for the Christmas holidays. Still no 
doubt the girl intended to go home. And the 
folks never could prepare for her by that 
time. 

Caroline fell to dreaming about certain 
changes that would have to be made before 
the house would be presentable. Perhaps she 
could slip the memorial tablet and the por- 
trait of Grandfather Beebe into some corner 
Then there was the threadbare rug and the 
old Roman-stripe couch cover. And the 
stuffed owl—Caroline snapped her teeth 
together. She hated that stuffed owl with its 
solemn, beady eyes. It was as if all the bare- 
ness, all the crudeness, all the primitiveness 
of the plain little home were concentrated 
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in it. Why was Marian constantly harping 
upon it? Where had she ever seen one? 
“‘Don’t yo -heah me callin’, Ca-roline?’” 
Marian sang in her ear gayly. “I’ve spoken 
to you three times. Would that my aunt's 


' cook could bake cookies like these!” 


Caroline smiled absently. She was wonder- 
ing whether they could get Belle Smiley, who 
sometimes worked out, to refrain from eating 
with the family during Marian’s visit. 

School closed on the Friday before Christ- 
mas, and Caroline was planning to go home 
on Saturday morning. Friday evening she was 
on her knees, packing, when Marian knocked 
and entered. “Miss Caroline Beebe,” she an- 
nounced, pretending to read from an 
imaginary newspaper, “one of Hays City’s 
fairest daughters, is home for the holidays. 
We predict a big increase in Si Plunkett’s 
livery business. Ah, there, boys!” 

Caroline laughed, though her cheeks wore 
their telltale flush. She bent her head over the 
soft lavender slippers that she was taking to 
her mother. “See,” she exulted, forgetting the 
hurt in the delight of going home with 
presents for everyone, “these are for mother! 
And these gloves are for dad! I’ve had so 
much fun shopping. And look,’—she dis- 
closed a miniature aéroplane,—‘“this is for 
Freddy. He’s the cutest little shaver. I can 
fairly hear him saying, ‘Hey, Carrie, that’s a 
heck of an aéroplane.’ ” 

“I’m not giving presents this year,” Marian 
observed loftily. “What’s the use when people 
have everything ?” 

“But it’s so much fun to give!” cried 
Caroline, shocked into protest. “At home we 
always have a tree. I can’t remember when 
we didn’t have a tree. One year it was the old 
oleander, and oncé it was just a bate brown 
cottonwood that father cut down in the back 
yard. It’s delicious, hanging on the presents. 
Oh, here’s another present I got for mother— 
a hemstitched tablecloth.” 

Marian surveyed it coolly, though her eyes 
were very bright. “H’m, very pretty,” she 
said indifferently. “And of course you re- 
membered to get a ribbon for the owl —” 

Caroline sprang to her feet; her eyes were 
flashing. The suppressed anger of months 
swept over her like a tempest. “I am tired of 
you and your everlasting airs,” she cried 
hotly, and then, fearful of saying more, she 
turned swiftly and left the room. 

At a sharp turn of the corridor she bumped 
headlong into the superintendent. “Have 
they any more in Hays City like you?” he 
gasped, laughing. “They’re the kind I want— 
up and coming.” He looked at her genially. 
’ “TJ wanted to tell you, Miss Beebe, that your 
work is eminently satisiactory—eminently so. 
I like its sincerity and literalness, both of 
which are small-town assets.” 

Caroline’s swift anger vanished. How nice 
to tell mother and dad! She retraced her steps 
to her room; she would apologize to Marian. 
After all it was Christmas time, and she had 
been hasty ; and she could not hold a grudge. 
But when she opened her door Marian had 
gone. Under the threshold of Marian’s door 
across the hall no light glimmered; the girl 
was probably out somewhere. 

As Caroline turned to reénter her own room 
she heard a strange sound something like a 
stifled sob. Could Marian be in her room, 
crying? Marian, the proud, the self-possessed ! 
Caroline knocked softly. There was no answer. 
She knocked again. 

“Come in,” called Marian in a smothered 
voice. “Don’t turn on the light, Jane; just 
put the clothes on the bed.” 

“It’s not the maid,” said Caroline; “it’s 
only I—Caroline.” 

“Oh.” The girl’s voice choked. “Oh, go 
away, Caroline, do.” 

“Something is the matter,” cried Caroline 
with sympathy. “Won’t you tell me, dear?” 

“If you don’t go away this minute, I’ll— 
I'li—” The voice trembled and broke into 


agonized sobs. 

Caroline closed the door softly. Then she 
sat down on the bed beside Marian and with 
tender fingers stroked her hair. After a time 
the sobs became less violent. 

“I’m just a baby,” said Marian at last and 
sat up stiffly. “It’s nothing—nothing at all. 
Only everybody’s going home and—and —” 

“Aren’t you?” Caroline asked. 

“No; uncle and aunt are going to a house 
party. There would only be an empty place 
. with servants. An empty ho-ou-ouse.” Her 
voice wabbled pathetically. ; 

“You're coming home with me!” Caroline 
declared with sudden decision. Strange to say, 
at that moment she was thinking only of 
the braided rag rug and the old rocker, of her 
mother’s eyes and of dad and Freddy. Those 
after all were the things that counted. “Yes, 
you are; I won’t let you stay here,” she in- 
sisted, for Marian was shaking her head. 

“T couldn’t break in on your family party, 
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Caroline,” she said. “You are a dear to ask 
me. Thank you just the sa-ame.” 

The catch in her voice went to Caroline’s 
heart. “I shan’t go a step unless you go too!” 
she cried. “O Marian, I’ve been a little prig. 
I wouldn’t invite you before because I thought 
you would laugh at our poor little house— 
at our stuffed owl. There, now I feel better.” 

“Oh,” Marian said with a sob, “did you 
really think that way, you mouse, you? If 
you only knew how I’ve longed to be in a 
home, a real home —” She paused for a 
moment and then continued quietly: “Shall I 
tell you the only home I have now, Caroline? 
Can you imagine a house on a fashionable 
street—a cold, brownstone house with never 
any real light and cheer in it? An aunt and 
an uncle who are just as cold and fashionable 
as the house? Can you imagine a Christmas 


TWO -MILE CUT 


hy Henry W. Patterson 


LL day snow had been falling. Huge 
flakes clogged the damp air and, shroud- 
ing trees and bushes in heavy whiteness, 

piled smoothly in the valleys and rounded the 
roughness of ridge and stubble to gently 
curving waves and dimples. With the coming 
of night the storm changed to sleet, and from 
sleet it changed to a cold rain that, driving 
straight down through the quiet air, froze as 
it soaked into the soft snow.. 

When Jerry Anderson’s alarm clock woke 
him at four o’clock the next morning he 
looked out on a world glittering in the grip 
of almost a foot of solid snow ice. The clouds 
had thinned and parted, and the thermometer 
had dropped sharply ; the stars seemed fairly 
to snap in the clear air. 

Jerry shivered as he sprang from his warm 

He and Walter Cooper were to spend 
the morning on Sagoman Lake and fish 
through the ice at Gander Cove. For a moment 
he almost wished that he had not promised to 
meet Walter so early. Hastily pulling on his 
chilly clothes, he stole softly downstairs. He 
moved about on tiptoe as he prepared breal:- 
fast and was thankful that his heavy boots 
kad rubber soles; he did not wish to waken 
his family at that early hour. After a hearty 
breakfast he brought in a supply of wood for 
the stove; then, putting on his cap and his 
mittens, he went out. Walter would have all 
the ice-fishing gear. He himself need not 
carry even a hatchet; as an afterthought, 
however, he made sure that he had a good 
supply of matches in case they wanted a fire. 
Then he struck out through the woods. He 
planned to reach the railway cut—Two-Mile 
Cut, it was called—and skirt the edge of it 
until, sweeping in a great arc through the 
hilltop, it brought him out on the shore of 
the lake right at the cove. 

The trees were cased in ice, and he had 
hard work forcing his way among the droop- 
ing branches and at the same time_keeping 
his footing on the glare surface. With bowed 
head and thrashing arms he made his way as 
directly as possible toward the cut. The going, 
he hoped, would be easier along the crest of 
the gully, where the trees were more scattered. 


tree in that house, Caroline, with a star and 
shining green letters? Can you imagine chil- 
dren’s voices—and—and —” 

“And a stuffed owl.” Caroline finished the 
sentence a bit huskily. “O Marian, I’ve been 
wanting to get ours removed before you came, 
to cart it up to the attic. I thought you were 
making fun of it all the time.” 

“We had one back at my real home,” said 
Marian softly. “Things were different when 
mother lived—and dad. They went within a 
week of each other with the influenza. It—it 
dasn’t been very long, you know; I can’t 
bear to talk about it. I spoke that way— 
lightly—only so people wouldn’t guess that I 
cared. You—oh, you lucky girl, Caroline!” 

“Pack your bag instanter,” Caroline or- 
dered gayly with shining eyes. “Don’t you 
know we’re going home in the morning ?” 
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The stars faded gradually from the sky, 
and the air became more penetratingly cold; 
Jerry stumbled along in the heavy darkness 
that precedes the dawn. Several times he 
ran against the icy points of branches, and 
once he narrowly escaped having his eye put 
out. After that sharp reminder he tucked his 
head down even farther and, with hands 
groping high and low in front of him, walked 
with redoubled caution. 

Sliding to the right to avoid a clump of 
birches, he spied what looked like a vague 
gray void opening almost under him. Even as 
he caught sight of it his feet shot forth, and 
he slipped down a steep slope. His head struck 
with terrific force on the lip of the slide, and 
then everything seemed suddenly far away. 

When he opened his eyes and looked dazedly 
round him it was almost sunrise. He was lying 
across the railway track between steep banks; 
he had come upon Two-Mile Cut before he 
had been aware of it and had walked too 
near the edge. 

He sat up and felt of his left temple, which 
was throbbing with dull pain. Then he realized 
that he was extremely cold. Rising unsteadily 
to his feet, he began to dance in order to 
start his blood circulating warmly once more. 

After a few moments he skipped from one 
tail to the other and then took a step up the 
bank. Immediately he lost his footing and 
fell; fortunately the bank was steep and 
smooth, so that the tumble did no more than 
to jolt his aching head once more. He noticed 
then that the ice formed an unbroken glassy 
surface from the ridges fifteen feet above the 
roadbed on either side to the track itself. 
Passing trains had kept the track clear during 
the snowfall, and battering sleet and soaking 
rain had combined with the cold snap to 
change the snow-covered banks to sheets of 
glare ice. Even when he tried cautiously to 
stand on the surface right beside the track he 
slipped back upon the rail. 

Jerry had fallen into the cut at its deepest 
part. The banks became gradually lower in 
both directions until at Sagoman Lake the 
track ran out upon a hillside where there 
was a sheer drop to the beach. The other end 


Jerry looked at the burning matches and at the thin layer of water 
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of the cut was at Meadeville, a mile from © 
where he had missed his footing. Rather than 
waste time trying to climb the bank, he de- 
cided to walk the track to the lake; he had no 
knife with which to cut steps into the slope, 
and the rubber soles of his boots made no 
impression on the hard surface, though he 
stamped until he feared that his head would 
burst. As he started toward the lake he heard 
a sound that puzzled him. At first he thought 
that it was the blood singing through his 
head, which still was dazed and whirling 
from his crashing fall. But the sound per- 
sisted and became louder. Then suddenly his 
brain cleared. With a startling roar the noise 
filled his ears—it was the train, the morning 
express, speeding at fifty miles an hour 
through the cut toward Meadeville. 

, Jerry swayed for an instant as the horror 
of his situation seemed to rush upon him. 
There must be some escape—somehow. He 
would stop the train. As he started toward 
it he saw the smoke pouring into the air; the 
train seemed to be just round the curve. He 
realized the futility of his attempt; the engi- 
reer could not possibly see him in time to do 
more that to apply the brakes—too late. In 
despair the boy stopped and turned to run 
in the opposite direction. There might be, he 
realized in a flash, some rock, some projec- 
tion on the bank that he could seize. But 
almost at the same instant he knew with sick- 
ening certainty that there was no projecting 
rock; the soil was sandy. In his mind’s eye he 
could see the whole cut—smooth and glassy! 

Jerry hesitated. In agonized uncertainty 
he started first in one direction and then in 
the other. All at once he slipped and went 
down on one knee, and his foot shot out in 
front of him. Though he was up in an in- 
stant he had noticed that the slipping foot 
had stuck to the ice slightly. If he could only 
slide a little way up the bank and stick there! 

Suddenly his body tingled with new hope. 
Friction had made the foot stick. Friction! 
Heat! Scarcely three seconds had passed since 
Jerry had realized his danger, yet to the 
frantic boy the train seemed to be almost 
upon him. Pulling off a glove, he thrust his 
trembling hand into his pocket, fumbled for 
what seemed to be an age and then drew out 
a bunch of matches. Forcing himself with a 
tremendous effort to be calm, he bent down 
and, scratching the matches on the rail, 
dropped them, flaring, along the bank down 
which he had slid, perhaps a foot and a half 
from the bottom. 

The train lunged into sight. The whistle 
shrieked; the brakes screamed. Jerry looked 
at the burning matches and at the thin layer 
of water that the heat had caused. With a 
deep breath he gritted his teeth and, brushing 
aside the charred stubs with his toe, faced 
away from the train and set his right foot on 
the melted ice parallel with the track. In- 
stantly the freezing water gripped it fast. As 
the locomotive leaped upon him Jerry leaned 
against the bank and hugged it close; a gust 
of warm air almost tore him from his pre- 
carious balance. 

The engineer was quick-witted; releasing 
the brakes, he pulled open the throttle. As 
each car thundered by with increasing speed 
the bank trembled. 

Jerry felt his heel yield. Would the rest of 
his foot hold long enough? Another car 
passed. He was slipping. How many cars 
were there? He dared not turn his head to 
see; the slightest twist might dislodge him. 
As it was, he felt his shoe gradually tear free 
—all except the ball of his foot. 

Sweat broke out on his forehead as he felt 
another set of wheels grind almost upon his 
ankles. He knew that one more car would 
shake him loose. Then he would slide under the 
wheels. He sobbed convulsively and strained 
every muscle; he flattened himself against the 
ice with all his might; he tried to grip it with 
his fingers. Then another truck tore past. 
Slowly, reluctantly almost, Jerry’s last hold 
pulled free. He slid down and stopped with a 
jerk as his digging toe struck something hard. 
His foot was across the rail! 

For one frightful instant he stayed rigid 
and braced himself. He almost felt the rear 
truck grinding upon him. Then he breathed 
again and turned on his back to see a pale 
face staring at him from the rear of the train. 
Jerry laughed in a voice that he did not 
recognize and waved his arm clumsily to the 
brakeman; then the train whipped round the 
curve and was out of sight. 

‘An hour later Walter Cooper impatiently 
watched Jerry slowly and carefully descend 
the hill to Gander Cove. At last Walter's 
impatience changed to curiosity. “Great 
Scott, Jerry!” he cried. “Where did you get 
the shiner ?” 

Putting his hand to his head, Jerry laughed 
for the second time that morning. “Why, I'd 
clean forgotten that,” he said. 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 






Lloyd George 
FACT AND COMMENT . 


TO KEEP ON TRYING is the foundation 
of virtue. 


The Storm abates where Walls are weatherproof; 
The Deluge pours upon the Leaky Roof. 


DO NOT DESPISE commonplaces: most of 
them are true. 


THE COUNTRY AT LARGE seems to have 
contracted the bean-eating habit; importa- 
tions have greatly increased, and for months 
American buyers have been scouring the 
markets of the world for beans. 


IN ENGLAND girls with bobbed hair are 
now trying to make their shorn locks grow. 
As a result there is a demand for hats that 
will conceal the growing ends. To meet it the 
milliners show in their shops a quaint poke 
bonnet that has a short pointed brim in front, 
and that is cut away at either side to make 
room for a curled ostrich feather, which gives 
the effect of side curls. 


IF CHEAP MONEY could make prosperity, 
Russia would be the most prosperous country 
in the world. An éstimate places the money in 
Russia at eighteen trillion paper rubles; but 
it takes two hundred and sixty thousand of 
them to equal one ruble in gold. In other 
words all the paper promises of the vast 
country of Russia are not worth thirty-five 
million dollars of American money. 


“HOOKING RIDES” is not the sport it used 
to be. There was a time when a slowly mov- 
ing grocery cart was fair game for alert 
youngsters, and there was little danger that 
they would be run down by somebody’s fast- 
stepping trotter when they hopped off. Now 
it is different. Not a week goes by in any of 
the large cities that some boy does not drop 
from the end of a truck to alight in front of 
a swiftly moving automobile that cannot be 
stopped or turned aside. 


ONE WAY TO GET inexpensive dwellings 
is to follow the plan that the codperative so- 
cieties in Austria have adopted. A group of 
people in similar circumstances organize a 
society, hire an architect and a few master 
mechanics and then go to work and build 
their settlement of ten or a dozen houses 
themselves. Each member gives a certain 
number of hours of labor. In the neighbor- 
hood of Vienna six hundred houses have been 
completed in this way during the past year. 


AMONG THE GREAT capital cities of the 
world Washington alone has no monu- 
mental church. Two, however, are building. 
The corner stone of the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception has been laid, 
and the apse of the new Protestant Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul is already 
completed. The Protestant cathedral is at 
the summit of Mount St. Alban, overlooking 
Washington, a situation one writer calls “the 
noblest site of any cathedral in the Old 
World or the New.” 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT by the Greek gov- 
ernment of a plan to restore the Parthenon 
has aroused much discussion among lovers 
of art. Opponents of the project declare that 
the very ruins are a tradition the destruc- 
tion of which would be a greater evil. than 
any benefits a restoration would bring about 
could offset, even if the restoration turned out 
perfect. Advocates of the idea declare that 
enough is known of the temple, and that 
enough of the original stones remain, to 
guarantee a perfect restoration, and that 
restoration is the only thing to save the 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


temple from complete collapse. Further prop- 
ping of the walls will deface them. 


AN ENGLISH VISITOR to the United 
States who saw two games of football was 
much impressed with the organized singing. 
“In England,” he said, “except at some of the 
public schools, you never hear a large body 
of male voices singing in unison a strong and 
simple chorus. It is a pity, for it is a fine 
thing to hear—a magical thing. There are not 
two men in a thousand who have voices that 
would justify their singing by themselves, 
even in secret, but when they stand up under 
the sky and sing a rude chorus together they 
produce something that is not in any one of 
them; they produce a beautiful thing.” 


oe 9 
THE FALL OF LLOYD GEORGE 


OR almost eight years, a period as critical 
as any other in British history, the 
British Empire has been governed by a 

bipartisan coalition. For six of those years the 
ministry has been led by Mr. Lloyd George, 
one of the most brilliant and versatile of 
latter-day statesman. But now the coalition 
is shattered, Lloyd George is out of office, 
and British politics are in a welter of confu- 
sion. 

It was the. victorious Turk in Asia Minor 
that dealt the fatal blow to the Lloyd George 
ministry. The obvious failure of British policy 
in that quarter, a failure humiliating to Brit- 
ish pride, weakened the hold of the premier 
on Parliament and public and gave his en- 
emies in the Conservative party courage to 
commit that party to a withdrawal from the 
coalition. When the Conservatives no longer 
united in Mr. Lloyd George’s support there 
was nothing for him to do but resign, for 
three quarters of the majority by the help 
of which he governed came from the Con- 
servative ranks. 

It is a tribute to the premier’s strength and 
resourcefulness that he kept his majority to- 
gether so long as he did. Coalition govern- 
ment is never popular in England, which is 
the home of two-party politics. Moreover, 
the Conservatives have long been restive over 
supplying the votes to keep in power a man 
who is not at all a Conservative and whom 
the party in the days before the war had 
learned to hate as the author of the radical 
tax budgets of 1909 and 1910 and as the de- 
termined foe of the claims of the House of 
Lords to a political power equal to that of the 
Commons, Only the extraordinary organizing 
and directing ability he displayed during the 
war and the fear of the confusion that would 
result from upsetting the government during 
the critical years that followed have persuaded 
the Conservatives to support him with the 
loyalty they have shown. 

Mr. Bonar Law becomes premier. He is a 
man very different from Mr. Lloyd George, a 
shrewd, quiet man of Scotch blood and Cana- 
dian birth. There is no sparkle to Mr. Bonar 
Law; he will be a sober and cautious ad- 
ministrator. How long he will remain in 
office is a question that, as we write, remains 
to be settled by a general election. The Con- 
servatives and the Labor party are best 
prepared for it and will probably have the 
largest groups in the new House. The world 
waits with interest to see what Mr. Lloyd 
George will do, for no one expects that stirring 
politician to retire from public life. Will he 
return to the Liberal party and try to seize 
the leadership from the relaxed hands of Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Grey? Or wall he organize 
a new Centre party, midway between Tory- 
ism and Labor, and attract to it the moderate 
Conservatives and the Liberals of the Right 
who formed the heart of the late coalition? 
Whatever he does he will be worth watch- 
ing. Though he stands today disowned by all 
existing parties, he will never be a negligible 
figure in British politics so long as he keeps 
his health. 

It is unfortunate that the break-up of the 
administration and the general election come 
at a time of such confusion in party organ- 
ization and of such crisis in the affairs of the 
nation. The situation in the Near East is still 
dangerous, the relations of Great Britain with 
France and with Germany require delicate 
handling, and the moment for ratifying in 
permanent form the agreement with the Irish 
Free State is at hand. But it will be hard to 
find any time for several years to come when 
the affairs of Britain will not be critical. Per- 
haps the present is no worse a time than any 
other for changing premiers. And the tradi- 
tional unity of British foreign policy and the 
calm and unemotional temperament of Mr. 
Bonar Law make it improbable that ‘there 
will be any sensational change in the course 
of the government. It is in domestic politics 
that the greatest explosive possibilities are to 


be found, for the Conservatives are already 
challenging the Labor party to the fray, and 
their leaders make it clear in all their speeches 
that they mean to arouse the country to what 
they believe are the perils of the openly 
socialistic programme of British labor. 
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BITS OF SPLENDOR 


OUTH is the season of surprises and 

novelty. We open one strange door and 

find a headache, open another and find 
a heartache, open another and find nothing, 
and always there is the hope that some door 
that we open will reveal a pot of gold or a 
crown of glory. 

Then youth goes, and we settle down to the 
tug and drag. of life. There may be sudden 
pleasures that enrapture us for the moment. 
There will be sudden pains that prostrate us. 
But the main course is one of somewhat gray 
monotony. We get up, we work, we go to 
bed. Day succeeds day, labor succeeds labor, 
diversion succeeds diversion. But we know 
them all beforehand, and the endless dull 
continuance does at times pall desperately. 

And some try to shiver the blank routine 
with wild experiments. And some with won- 
derful, enviable freshness manage to keep 
up the youthful hope, to go on opening 
doors and doors with unfailing zest until 
they reach the last great strange door behind 
which is revealed the secret that no human 
heart has yet unraveled. And some get rid 
of the monotony by simply overlooking it, 
which is a good way too. But another ex- 
cellent way is to- train your memory to feed 
on the little bits of unregarded loveliness 
that lie in the paths of all of us, but that 
the generality of men pass ‘unnoticing, or, if 
they casually notice them, forget. There is the 
field of daisies, as Wordsworth sees them of 
a summer morning. Why not put them away 
in your memory and so in the cold, cheer- 
less hours of winter let them dance and 
gleam upon “that inward eye which is the 
bliss of solitude’? There is the song of 
the bluebird in the April dawn, so infinitely 
rich in sweet, serene deliciousness. Why not 
hear it in the crowded, muddy streets? Why 
not hear it as you sit long hours plying your 
needle? Those things break the monotony 
with a secure and unalloyed enjoyment, and 
they cost nothing. 

Then there are the poets, with all their 
world of charm. The writing of this article 
was prompted by reading Shakespeare’s King 
Henry the Fifth and turning up the radiant 
line about the bees: 


The singing masons building roofs of gold. 


The glow and glory of that line lit up a whole 
day and shot sunshine into many a dark 
corner of mist and sadness. Over and over it 
kept coming, with its burst of light and song: 


The singing masons building roofs of gold. 


Our imagination was given us to tag the 
gray, homespun tissue of our common, daily 
life with bits of splendor. 
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REPARATION PLANS 


INANCIAL experts, French and British, 

are still puzzling their heads over the 

knotty question what shall be done 
about the German reparation payments. Un- 
fortunately, they do not approach it from a 
common point of view. There is a political 
tangle quite as difficult as the financial tangle. 
The solution that each party proposes is 
determined as much by what its government 
thinks is the most desirable political future for 
Germany as by its unbiased opinions con- 
cerning the German financial situation. 


The British plan presented to the Rep- -° 


arations Commission by Sir John Bradbury 
is summarized thus: Relieve the Germans 
from all cash payments for perhaps four 
years and let them give notes for five years 
instead. Suspend for two or four years all 
payments in material except those which are 
covered by German bonds guaranteed by the 
recipients of the material. Fix the value of the 
paper mark in terms of gold. Include Amer- 
ican and neutral members in the Reparations 
Commission and move it to Berlin. Let the 
Allies revise the reparation total and fit it to 
the ability of Germany to pay. 

There is little in the plan that pleases the 
French. They for their part suggest that the 
Allies seize certain productive industries in 
Germany and apply the profits to the repara- 
tion account, and they want an allied com- 
mission to control German finances, both the 
budget and the issue of paper money. 

; The two plans seem to be hopelessly incon- 
sistent, and yet it is possible that some parts 
of each may: appear in the final arrangement. 
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It is probably true enough that, as the British 
say, Germany can neither make any pay- 
ments of value nor restore the equilibrium 
of-the budget while its currency is so debased 
and so incapable of maintaining even the 
infinitesimal value it has. But the French 
are no less likely to be right when they 
say that the Germans have deliberately de- 
stroyed their financial system, so as to put 
themselves into the position of a debtor who 
simply cannot meet his liabilities. There are 
plenty of able bankers and financial men in 
Germany who understand what an inflated 
currency means, and who know what are the 
only methods of restoring stability. Yet there 
is no evidence that their advice has ever been 
offered to the government or requested by it. 
There is no indication that the German gov- 
ernment means to do anything that will help 
to stabilize the mark. Berlin attempts to lay 
the blame for the situation on the brokers and 
speculators who deal in foreign exchange. 
Those men are trying to make some personal 
profit for themselves out of the mess, but they 
are not responsible for it, nor would the mark 
be worth a tenth part of a mill more than it 
is today if they were all clapped into jail. 

It seems to be increasingly probable that 
the Allies will have either to give up the idea 
of getting any money at all from Germany or 
else to assume some control over the German 
finances. The French will never listen to the 
first alternative, and they are in a position 
to have their way if they insist upon it. If 
Great Britain yields the point of allied con- 
trol at Berlin, the French may reasonably 
enough accept some of the British suggestions 
—even an extended moratorium. If some 
compromise of that sort is not reached, the 
much-strained entente will’ be again in dan- 
ger; but since France holds the stronger hand 
on the Rhine, as it did in Asia Minor, the 
British government must make the first con- 
cession or break openly with its ally. How 
much money allied control at Berlin would 
produce and what effect it would have on 
German domestic politics we must wait to 
see. It seems to us likely rather to lead to 
more revolutionary movements than to a 
peaceable collection of the reparation debt. 
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THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


N a brilliant essay,—as distinguished for 
sound common sense as for brilliancy,— 
Prof. William G. Sumner presented to 

his readers the figure of the “forgotten 
man,” the man whom no lawmaker seems ~ 
to represent, who exists to pay the bills 
that more stirring and well-organized groups 
of citizens persuade the government to 
contract, and to support from his usually 
scanty means the projects that are intended 
to benefit other more or less deserving mem- 
bers of the community. The forgotten man 
is patriotic and conscientious; he pays his 
continually increasing taxes and his con- 
tinually increasing bills with some private 
grumbling no doubt, but without any artic- 
ulate protest. He thinks that it is all inevitable. 
He does not realize how many of his burdens 
are the result of shrewd arrangements between 
legislators, with an eye to their own political 
advantage, or of extravagances that theorists 
in government or politicians who are in- 
terested in the creation of more offices press 
upon a bewildered Congress or Parliament. 
The forgotten man often forgets himself, and 
as a member of some political party or social 
organization cheers and votes for economic 
or administrative policies that he thinks are 
going to help him.to a better living, whereas 
those policies quietly abstract two dollars 
from his pocket for every dollar they put 
there. 

We do not need to point out to anyone 
that tax bills are a great deal larger than they 
used to be. The man who does not find them 
three times as large is lucky. And while direct 
taxation doubles and doubles again, indirect 
taxation through rents, food and other neces- 
sary expenses does not diminish but rises with 
the other. The forgotten man, who is not a 
landlord or a speculator or a trader, is not in a 
position to profit by rising prices. He simply 
pays the bills, and he is hard put to it to 
keep on paying them. 

The forgotten man is not a revolutionary 
except under obvious oppression. He is a hard 
and faithful worker, and he is inclined to 
accept conditions as he finds them and to 
struggle along under them as long as he can. 
He is the most conservative force in society, 
the cement that holds the social structure 
together. But he can be tried too far. He is 
not likely to rebel openly, or to enter the 
scramble for favors from the government. 
But if things get too hard for him, he wil! 
simply stop having a family. He and his kind 
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will fade out of the social picture as they did 
when the classic civilizations fell. And when 
he has disappeared events will amply revenge 
him 


We are not yet at that point. But we can- 
not safely go much farther in governmental 
lavishness. For our own salvation we must 
begin to remember the forgotten man. 
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LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


LTHOUGH the wheat crop of Russia 
shows a nominal excess over the 
estimated needs of the population, there will 
probably be much want and some starvation 
in certain provinces. After the necessary 
amount for seed has been subtracted the 
surplus will hardly amount to enough to feed 
the peasants who were unable to do any 
planting this year or whose crops for one 
reason or another have failed. One experienced 
observer in Moscow thinks that from five to 
seven million people will be in danger of star- 
vation before the next crop ripens and adds 
that the Russian government will have no 
resources equal to the need for relief. 
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HE cabinet of Signor Facta in Italy has 

offered to resign, and the veteran politi- 
cian Signor Giolitti is likely to be asked to 
form a new one. The Fascisti, or Nationalists, 
are at the bottom of the trouble. They are 
strong enough to make almost any ministry 
insecure, and they are clamoring for a new 
election, hoping by that means to get complete 
control of the parliament. The Fascisti are far 
more aggressive and confident now than their 
old enemies the Socialists and, if they got into 
power, would be likely to adopt a policy of 
repression that might easily stir up more 
political violence than Italy has yet seen— 
considerable as that is. 
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S was to have been expected, the ruling 

of the Attorney-General to the effect 
that foreign-owned ships could not legally 
bring liquor into any port of the United 
States even under lock and key has aroused 
a lively commotion. Several of the steamship 
lines have brought action to restrain the port 
officials from enforcing the ruling, on the 
grounds that a foreign-owned ship is legally 
foreign territory, and that so long as its officers 
and crew do not violate American law by 
making liquor while in port or by selling 
liquor to Americans it cannot be interfered 
with. The French lines pointed out that French 
law makes it obligatory to serve a certain 
quantity of wine to sailors every day, and 
that the desired injunction would be an 
attempt on the part of the American courts 
to nullify French law. The answer of the 
Attorney-General’s representatives is that 
United States law must rule in ports of the 
United States, that if‘ liquor is brought into 
port on foreign ships the enforcement of 
the law becomes doubly difficult, and that the 
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French: sailors might be compensated for 
the loss of their wine by higher wages. The 
ruling has been upheld by the Federal court, 
but it is probable that foreign governments 
will take the case to the Supreme Court and, 
if they lose there, will perhaps begin to 
discuss the matter with the State Depart- 
ment. The British government has already 
declined to assent to our proposal that the 
right of search for contraband liquor be ex- 
tended from the three-mile limit fixed by 
international law to a distance of twelve 
miles from shore. The objection offered is 
that the precedent so established would even- 
tually be used to overthrow the three-mile 
limit altogether. e 


REAT BRITAIN has paid fifty million 

dollars into the New York Federal 
Reserve bank in part payment of interest due 
on the loans made by our government during 
the war. The British commission has been 
appointed to consult with our government on 
arrangements for discharging the British in- 
debtedness and will soon be in this country. 
Sir Robert Horne, former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is chairman. 
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HEY are talking about running Marshal 

von Hindenburg for president of the Ger- 
man republic as a “nonpartisan” candidate 
when President Ebert’s term expires in 1925. 
The old soldier says that he does not mean 
to run and that no one has offered him the 
nomination, but he does not refuse outright. 
A German republic with Hindenburg at its 
head would be a joke—though it might 
prove a serious joke for Europe. It would 
of course be meant only as a stepping-stone to 
a restored monarchy. But monarchy could be 
restored at Berlin only after something like 
a real civil war. e 


there any namable limit to the speed of 
the aéroplane? We used to open our eyes 
at reports of eighty or ninety miles an hour. 
Then one hundred and twenty miles became 
commonplace, and one hundred and fifty 
miles was the exploit of the day. Several 
months ago a Frenchman “broke” two hun- 
dred miles. Then an American touched two 
hundred and six, and on October 18 an aéro- 
plane driven by General Mitchell of the United 
States air service did two hundred and twenty- 
four. It is even asserted that Lieutenant 
Maughan has made two hundred and forty- 
eight miles “unofficially.” What the “record” 
will be when this paragraph comes to be read 
we cannot tell. e 


HE first woman to write herself down 
a Senator of the United States is Mrs. 
William H. Fenton of Georgia, whom Gover- 
nor Hardwick appointed to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Watson. Mrs. 
Felton is eighty-seven years old. She has been 
for years a figure in the intellectual and po- 
litical life in her state and is a veteran worker 
in behalf of woman suffrage. Mrs. Felton 
will hold the seat only until the candidate 
chosen at the recent election presents himself 
at Washington, and it may be decided that 
she will have no right to sit at all, since the 
people have already elected a Senator. 
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accordance with the agreement of 
Mudania the Greek inhabitants of Adrian- 
ople and the surrounding country are moving 
out of Thrace. The correspondents describe 
the scenes as pitiful. The refugees are without 
sufficient food or protection from the weather, 
and heavy rains and floods have made their 
situation most unhappy. More allied soldiers 
have been sent to Adrianople to keep a sem- 
blance of order there pending its occupation 
by the Turks. 6 


WE open our. eyes when we read that 
France, hitherto the most uncompromis- 
ing enemy of the Bolsheviki, is reconsidering 
its policy and making friendly gestures in the 
direction of Moscow. M. Herriot, the Socialist 
mayor of Lyons, has been a-visiting in the 
Russian capital and comes back recognized as 
a semiofficial representative of the French 
government. The press begins to point out 
that since the overturn in the Near East 
France and Russia have like interests in that 
quarter and recalls sentimentally both the long 
friendship of the two nations in the past and 
the danger that both are in from German 
economic and political ambitions. Premier 
Poincaré no doubt sees that neither Germany 
nor Great Britain has got very far in its 
attempts at an economic understanding with 
the soviets. Perhaps he means to try what 
old-fashioned political negotiafion will do. 
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HIS is the pen that taught the writing world the 
fountain pen habit. Size for size, it holds more 


ink than any other type. 


The gold nibs are scientifically 
tempered and pointed with 
pure everlasting iridium, then 
hand ground to a perfection 
of smoothness found only in 
Waterman’s Ideal. 


The flow of ink is controlled 
by the famous Waterman spoon 


feed, incomparably the most 
perfect device for the purpose 
ever invented. 


It is the simplest in construction, 
and the man, woman or child 
who has much continuous writ- 
ing to do will find it the finest 
fountain pen made. 
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Elegant, lustrous appearance and fine texture 
mark Holeproof as the hose of style and 
refinement—and it is famous for its remark- 


able wearing qualities. 


Moderate prices 


make Holeproof a luxury at the price of 
economy. Buy it for all of the family. 
Offered in Pure Silk, Silk Faced and Luster- 


ized Lisle for men, women and children. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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THE LEAF DANCE. 


Rustle, scurry, leap and prance — 


the leaves to dance, 


Leaves all decked in lovely gowns, 
Vellows, ambers, reds and browns. 





BNE Tage ovale 


VERSES AND DRAWING BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
The north wind helps with all its might, 


Hurrying, scurrying, gay 


Pipe, good rabbits, every one — 
Give the leaves their farewell fun! 


and light. 








THE LITTLE TEMPLE OF THE 
TWENTY BELLS 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 
Oem upon a time there was a little 


temple in a toy garden—you know 

those little Japanese toy gardens that 
are made in a round, low dish or oblong tray. 
Well, this was just that sort, and the little boy 
who owned it called the temple the Little 
Temple of the Twenty Bells, because upon 
the twenty corners of the temple, which 
looked as though it had one roof right above 
another, there were twenty tiny bells. 

From the Little Temple of the Twenty 
Bells you could see all that was going on in 
the garden. You could look up at the moun- 
tain behind called Fujiyama and across a 
little valley to another mountain and down 
a winding path to the small river, and you 
could see small figures of men and women 
and storks and a deer and water birds, and 
an owl fastened into a tree, and many such 
things. 

One night Harold had been playing with the 
garden, which was on a low table in the bay 
window of his nursery. The full moon had 
risen early and made the room so light that 
for fun he did not ask his mother or his nurse 
to turn on the electric light. 

Weil, all at once, as Harold sat watching 
what was going on in the little garden, he 
heard the twenty tiny bells on the temple 
corn€rs begin to ring. They never had rung 
in the daytime, for they were made of clay 
like the rest of the temple. But now they 
tinkled a soft, Japanese tinkle. 

“Hoot, whoo-00, whoo-oo!” said the little 
owl up in the pine tree. “What a fine night. 
Just the sort of night for me to fly!” and 
Harold saw him fly across the valley to an- 
other tall pine tree near the Little Temple of 
the Twenty Bells. 

There was a little splashing sound down on 
the river, and round a bend of it came the 
little boat that Harold had moored near a 
real, growing water plant. Its sail filled with 
the wind, and on it .came till it reached the 
wishing bridge. There it stopped, and out 
came a gangplank to the shore, and off the 
gangplank stepped a man with a bale over his 
shoulder. He went up to the top of the bridge. 

“T wish,” said he, “to have a safe journey 
with this bale of silk, up the lonely path to 
the Temple of the Twenty Bells.” 

Then he went down to the shore and began 
to walk up the long, lonely, winding path. 

“Wait a minute,” said a stork that had been 
standing on one foot in the water. “I heard 
your wish, and I will make it come true 
across these colored sands by going with you 
as far as the old stone lantern where the 
rocks begin.’”’ Harold saw the stork walk with 
the man across the colored sands at some dis- 
tance from the river bank. The stork bowed 
when the man thanked him, and went home. 


“You made a wish on the wishing bridge,” 
said the lantern, “and. I will make it come 
true as far as my light will go.” And all at 
once a bright light shone from the holes in 
the side of the lantern, and the man walked 
far up the path after thanking the lantern, 
which blinked back at him. 

The light helped him to the next turn, and 
in the last faint rays of it he saw a deer 
standing. 

“Your wish on the wishing bridge will come 
true so far as I can help you,” said the deer 
and walked by the man’s side a long way 
when only starlight and the moon showed 
the path. Then the deer had to go off into the 
woods, but the man saw a little tea house 
standing just beside the nearest tree. 

A young girl came out and said, “Your 
wish on the wishing bridge will 
come true for the next mile, but 
have some tea to rest you.” And 
she brought him a tiny pot of 
tea and a plate of rice cakes. Then 
she had her servant walk with the 
man a mile, and that brought him 
to the woods behind which stood 
the Temple of the Twenty Bells. 
The man thanked the servant, who 
went back, and all at once there 
was a little whir of wings, and 
“Whoo-00?” said the owl. “Is it 
you? Your wish will come true, 
for I'll take you the rest of the 
way.” And he flew low in the trees, 
and guided the man to the temple 
steps, where stood a funny little 
priest. 

“Your present of fine silk for my 
temple is received with thanks,” 
said the priest, “and for your re- 
ward you shall stay here and rest 
and hear the music of the twenty 
bells. They ring only once like this 
when the moon is full. Listen well, 
for you will hear the sweetest voice 
in the world.” 

Why, it was the sweetest voice in 
the whole world! It was mother’s, 
and there she stood ready to put 
Harold into his soft bed! 


oe 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
CLOCK AND DIAL 


By Eleanor Fairchild Pease 


S Prue moved down the long 
hall her little footsteps echoed 
noisily through the house and 

her candle cast queer racing shad- 
ows. She was glad that Mistress 
Cotton was coming home tomor- 
row. Mistress Cotton was the head 
of the house. Little orphan Prue 
lived with her and waited on Mis- 
tress Cotton’s old mother and 


helped with the housework. There was no 
sound to be heard except the snoring of the 
old lady upstairs and the ticking of the hall 
clock. Just as Prue was about to get into bed 
she remembered that she had failed to wind 
the big clock; so she came trailing down in 
her wrapper to wind it. 

The clock, which stood on the floor, was 
much taller than little Prue and had a jolly 
face like a full moon. It chimed all the hours, 
even the half and quarter hours, and the 
figures on its dial told the day of the week, 
the month and the year. It was a wonderful 
clock. Mistress Cotton was very proud of it. 

Behind the doors at the front hung the 
weights by which the clock was wound. Prue 
opened the doors; then she paused and gazed 
up into the big moonface. “1760,” she read. 
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‘* Did you know that, you wonderful old clock ?’’ 


Drawn ey Garisier MCCULLY 


“Five years since I came to this house to 
live,” she said aloud. “Did you know that, 
you wonderful old clock ?” 

Presently she set the sputtering candle on 
a table and reached for the cord that raised 
the weight and pulled it down carefully. She 
had often wound the clock before. 

The works whirred noisily, then all at once, 
to Prue’s astonishment, something happened. 
There was a dead silence; the old clock 
stopped ticking! 

In a great fright Prue tried to set the ma- 
chinery going again. She moved the weights 
and pushed the hands, but it was of no use. 

For a long while she stood in woeful silence 
gazing at the motionless pendulum and then 
with a sigh she took the sputtering candle 
and went slowly upstairs. Poor little Pru- 

: dence! As she climbed into bed 
she thought to herself, “Surely I 
am an unfortunate girl!” 

Six years before that time her 
father had left her in the care of 
his old aunt and sailed away 
from Salem Harbor in his schoon- 
er, the Melissa. The next winter 
the old aunt had died, and almost 
at the same time word had come 
that the Melissa had been lost with 
all on board, off a foreign shore. 
Since there was no one left to care 
for Prue, the village doctor had 
sent her to Mistress Cotton of 
Boston, where she was to work 
for her board and lodging. 

Boston seemed very big after 
quiet little Salem, and Mistress 
Cotton was sharp-tongued and 
cross. But Prue had a happy 
~ ng and she managed to enjoy 
ife. 

And so, on the night when the 
clock stopped, she fell asleep at 
last and dreamed that her father 
had come home again and that 
when she told him about the 
broken clock he had pulled out 
his watch—a watch that she re- 
membered so well!—and said he 
would give it to Mistress Cotton 
in place of the clock. 

But all too soon she waked and 
knew that it was only a dream. 
She dressed hurriedly, for there 
was always much hard work to 
be done. Over and over she kept 
thinking, “Mistress Cotton’s 
moonfaced clock!” At length she 
thought of old Master Dixon, the 
clock maker; surely he would be 
able to mend the works. But she 
had no money to pay him with. 

Then it occurred to her that 
perhaps Master Dixon’s wife 
might have some mending for her 
to do. She would go to see, any- 
way. As soon as she had finished 
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baby’s toys to broken tool 
handles. Sticks to china, 
glass, metal. 15c 25c 50c. 
Ask your druggist. 
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A GIFT FOR A BOY 


You’ll be sure to make any boy happy if you give him 
one of these novel knives. They are strong and service- 
able and the metal handles, with the designs illustrated 
here, are unique and interesting. Any boy will be proud 
to own one. Make a list of the boys you want to remember 
with a holiday gift and order a knife for each. Nothing at 
so small cost will give them so much real delight, 50c. each 
postpaid. Please order by number. 

Send for the Pohlson Year Book, showing scores 
of gifts for old and young and for all occasions. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. 23, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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chemico applicators made 
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hold the distended muscles 
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buckles or spring attached 
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Here’ a Prescription 


for Coughs 


For quick relief try PISO’S—A 
most effective syrup different from 
all others. Safe and sane for young 
and old. Pleasant—no opiates—no 
epert ctomach. 35c and 60c sizes 
obtainable everywhere. 


P1ISO’S—For Coughs & Colds 














Boys! Make your Radio Equipment complete by adding 


HANDY ANDY 


SOLDERING SET 
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cate work, resin-centered solder and Sal Ammoniac. 
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We’ll send you Handy Andy by return mail. 
CAPITAL RADIO SUPPLY CO., INDIANAPOLIS,U.S.A. 
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her morning work and attended to the feeble 
old lady she went down to Master Dixon’s 
workshop, the Sign of the Clock and Dial. 

“Sit down, little maid!” the old clock 
maker cried. 

“QO Master Dixon,” Prue answered with 
a sob, “last night I broke Mistress Cotton’s 
big clock, and today she comes home, and— 
and —” Prue choked and could say no more. 

Master Dixon’s jolly face grew solemn. He 
knew what store Mistress Cotton set by the 
clock and how angry she would be. 

“There, there, little lass,” he said, rising 
in some haste, “doubtless I can set the matter 
right. We will go at once.” 

Prue gave a cry of joy. But she hesitated. 
“I’ve no money to pay you with, Master 
Dixon,” she said, “but I will do some work 
for your wife.” 

“Tut, tut! Say no more about payment,” 
the clock maker replied. He tucked a few 
tools into his pocket and put on his broad- 
brimmed hat. Then he and Prue went up the 
hill to the Cotton house. 

The old clock stood dumb and still in its 
corner. Master Dixon went to work earnestly ; 
he tinkered with a spring here and tightened 
a screw there, and before long the clock was 
ticking away as merrily as ever. Prue wept 
for joy as she tried to thank him. “How 
clever you are!” she cried. 

Master Dixon smiled, well pleased. “I’ve 
done harder things than that,” he said. “Come 
down to my shop tomorrow, and I will show 
you a strange watch that a seafaring man 
left only this morning to be mended. I'll 
warrant you never saw so strange a watch.” 

“Aye,” said little Prue, “I will come. But I 
doubt that the strange watch is as wonderful 
as the watch my father used to have.” 

After Master Dixon had left she went 
singing about her tasks; the old clock seemed 
to be singing with her. “I feel very happy,” 
she hummed. “I feel as if something joyous 
were about to happen.” 

When Mistress Cotton came home Prue 
told her all about the clock. She scolded her, 
but lightly, since the mischief was mended. 

Next morning Prue found a moment to run 
down to the Clock and Dial. 

“Ho, Master Dixon,” she called as she 
stepped through the door, “let me see that 
wonderful watch!” 

“Just in time!” said Master Dixon. “The 
owner is coming within an hour to claim it.” 

It was a great gold watch with a plain 
white face. Master Dixon turned it over. 
“Look at that!” he cried. 

Prue gave a gasp. The back of the watch 
was crystal like the front. But under the 
back crystal there was a queer little picture. 
It was a kitchen scene; there was a fireplace 
with a spit in it—that is, a sort of wheel on 
which meat is roasted—and a make-believe 
piece of meat was on the spit. There was an 
old woman sitting beside the hearth, and on 
the wall was a cage with a little dog in it. 
Most wonderful of all, the picture moved! As 
the watch wheels turned the spit also turned, 
the old woman nodded and the little dog ran 
round in his cage. 

Master Dixon beamed. “Ah, is it even not 
more wonderful than your father’s watch ?” 

Little Prue was red and white by turns. 
“O Master Dixon,” she cried, “it is my father’s 
watch !” 

“Prudence, what do you mean, my girl?” 
the old watchmaker said. He had heard the 
story of her father’s death at sea. 

Prue caught the watch from his hands and 
looked at it closely. Then she held it out. 
“See,” she said, “there are the letters of his 
name carved on the rim. I knew they would 
be there. A man whom he saved from drown- 
ing gave him the watch.” 

The old clock maker looked bewildered; 
then his face cleared. “My girl,” he said, “per- 
haps that seafaring man who brought the 
watch in will be able to tell you more of your 
good father.” 

At that instant a shadow fell across the 
floor. “Here he is now,” the clock maker said. 

Prue gave one glance at the man in the 
doorway, and then she flung herself into his 
arms, watch and all. 

“Father!” she cried. “My own father!” 

For a moment the man looked down at her 
as if he could hardly believe his eyes. Then 
he stooped and swung her up to his shoulder. 

It was really and truly little Prue’s father, 
back from the sea, where everyone had 
thought him lost. After the shipwreck he had 
been a prisoner in a strange land for many 
months, and when at last he reached his old 
home in Salem town he could not find his 
child. Some of the neighbors could not re- 
member where Prue had gone; others had 
forgotten Mistress Cotton’s name. He had 
come to Boston to search for his little girl, 
and had found her. All because of a wise old 
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we will send you a free trial tube. 
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YANKEE DOODLE HOUSE 
(Van Rensselaer Mansion ) 


This fine old house — one of the oldest 
houses in America — has played a stirring 
part in Our Country’s history. The romance 
of two and a half centuries surrounds it, and 
**Yankee Doodle’*—that famous song— 


was written here. Its picture, a hand- 
colored reproof etching 8x12 inches, is 
offered not only for its historical value but 
for the unusual beauty of the picture itself. 

We will send you this picture, with a copy of the 
original words of “Yankee Doodle ”’ enclosed, upon re- 
ceipt of money order or check for $1.25 or, if you prefer, 
by parcel post collect. If you are not highly pleased with 
the picture you may return it and we will refund the money. 


THEODORE COMPTON 
Dept. Y, 160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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A FARMER’S WIFE 


By Anne Goodwin Winslow 


She stands like Ceres in the grass, 
Watching the bright procession pass 
And scattering bounty from her horn; 
Helpless and soft and newly born 
They come and all too swiftly go, 

By ways that men and nature know; 
Even the dearest never lingers ; 

All slip from her caressing fingers. 


Repeated fartings newly wept; 

Eternal promise never kept; 

The chickens in an Easter group, 

Soft gold against their mother’s wing, 

Knew all the whisperings of the spring; 
But turns the bright wheel of the year, 

And neither spring nor they are here. 


So many lives, so many loves, 

And she must live to lose them all; 
The lambs that made that vernal row— 
A white relief against the wall, 

Carved by some saint of long ago— 
Where are they in the fall? 


I think that when at last she goes 

To find that Love of which she knows 
So much perhaps she'll find them too, 
All happy underneath the trees, 

There where the River flows ; 

Her heaven can’t be like ours who knew 
Such pity for the least of these. 
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“WASN'T IT PROVIDENTIAL?” 


\ A J ILLIAM UFFORD burst into the kitchen 
where his mother was busy getting dinner. 
“Mr. Simonds ran into an automobile 

today and tipped over!” he exclaimed. “Ned was 

with him, and neither was hurt! Wasn’t it provi- 
dential, mother?” 

When his mother had inquired more particu- 
larly about the accident she seemed suddenly to 
think of something else and, laying down the 
knife and absent-mindedly holding the potato 
that she had been peeling, asked her son: 
“Wouldn’t it have been providential, William, if 
Ned had been hurt or even killed?” 

William looked at his mother in astonishment. 
“Why,” he replied, “I thought that only good 
things were providential. Our Sunday-school 
teacher says that God cares even for the spar- 
rows.” 

“She is right,” his mother replied. “Jesus says, 
‘Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? And 
one of them shall not fall on the ground without 
your Father.’ Jesus does not say that sparrows 
do not fall, but when they do fall they are still 
in the care of our heavenly Father. Sparrows 
often fall; their enemies capture them, and 
storms kill them; but they are a part of God’s 
universe, and God rules wisely. He knows every- 
thing that happens, and He cares.” 

“T never thought of that,” William replied. 

“Tt is a mistake,” his mother continued, “to 
think that God cares for us only when He gives 
us what we like. There are many things, William, 
that we cannot explain, but whatever happens we 
are never beyond God’s care; and very often 
things that we neither desire nor like are of more 
value to us and to others than things that we 
desire are. It is the sign of a strong character to 
trust God’s providences always, whether we like 
them or not, and whether He is giving to us or 
is taking from us.” 
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GARDA’S CLASS 


HE new principal, Mr. Henry, told his 
teachers that he would either visit their 
classes unannounced or would notify them 
beforehand, just as they preferred. Garda Wayne 
was one of those who wanted to know beforehand. 
Olga Stanton said she thought it would be fairer 
not to know—which in Garda’s opinion was ex- 
actly like one of Olga’s stupidities! As if one 
way were any fairer than the other! 

The principal’s note reached Garda at the 
opening of school; he would visit her room at 
eleven o’clock. Garda wished that she had had 
longer notice, so that the girls could “fix up.” 
Still there was time enough for a little talk to 
put them on their mettle. She was tremendously 
popular with her pupils. She smiled as she looked 
down the lines of desks and met all the adoring 
eyes. She was proud of the influence that she had 
over her class. 

And when Mr. Henry arrived they did beauti- 
fully! Nothing could have gone more smoothly. 
The lesson at that hour happened to be history. 
Mr. Henry asked a question; the class always 
answered promptly and accurately. At the end of 
half an hour Mr. Henry thanked Garda and her 
class and then went across the hall to Olga Stan- 
ton’s room. Garda could hear excited voices as 
the door opened—Olga’s room was often noisy. 

Garda smiled back at the eager faces looking 
into hers. “You did beautifully,” she said to her 
class, and a thrill of pride ran through the room. 

Garda smiled to herself. It was wonderful to 
have such infiuence! 

Two days later Mr. Henry called his teachers 
together to tell the results of his visits. Ile spoke 
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very pleasantly, and criticized frankly. Garda sat 
waiting with quickened breath. It came pres- 
ently. There was no mistaking the description of 
her class with its perfect order and perfect reci- 
tation. © 

But Mr. Henry had something more to add. 
“The class,” he was saying, “was an excellent 
illustration of a certain kind of teaching—the 
kind that aims at pleasant results rather than at 
developing personalities. The class had only one 
opinion on anything, apparently, and that opin- 
jon was the teacher’s. She is turning out a class 
of automatons, all stamped with the same die— 
a very charming die, but it is hers, not theirs. A 
teacher like her should seriously ponder old 
Bronson Alcott’s saying: ‘The true teacher de- 
fends his pupil against his own personal influ- 
ence.’ There could hardly have been a greater 
contrast than that between that class and the 
next one I visited. History also was being taught 
there. The room was not very quiet, because so 
many boys and girls were eager to talk at once. 
They wanted to know why—why this, that and 
the other. They decided that certain men did 
right and that certain men did wrong. They may 
revise their decisions later, but the point is that 
they were thinking for themselves and learning 
how history is made and thereby how to take 
part in the making when their time comes. It was 
great work!” 

Stunned and bewildered, Garda was looking at 
Olga Stanton. 
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A MAN TO ADMIRE 


4 “HE factor of Barriere Post, Hudson’s Bay 
Company, is an exceptional man. After read- 
ing Mr. Ralph G. Stoddard’s article in 

Outing, we should say that the factor—his name 

is Alston—probably would do well anywhere— 

either among the polar bears and Indians of the 
ice floes or among the lions-and blacks of the 
jungles. 

One winter evening, writes Mr. Stoddard, the 
factor, who was returning to his store, noticed 
that something, apparently a large dog, was fol- 
lowing him. When he looked round again he 
thought that the animal was rather big for a dog. 
And it seemed to be coming pretty close to him. 
Then he understood. It was not a dog; it was a 
polar bear! 

Alston had no weapon of any sort with him; 
he had nothing except his lantern, and he knew 
that if he tried to run, or if he showed any signs 
of fear, he was lost. So, turning round, he walked 
toward the bear, waving the lantern in its face. 
The bear reared on its hind legs and waited till 
he was only a few feet away; then it dropped to 
all fours and sauntered off—bluffed! 

But Alston also knows how to “call a bluff.” 
Once during a very cold winter he visited some 
Indians who were perhaps eight days’ journey 
from Port Nelson; with him he took three of his 
own Indians, two men and a boy. When the time 
came to start back one of the Indians whose 
name was George complained that he was not 
feeling well and said that he was not ready to 
start. Alston was satisfied that there was nothing 
the matter with the fellow, but that he simply 
wanted to stay and visit a little while longer 
with the Indians at the encampment. So he said 
to him, “‘All right, we shall return without you.” 

The first day after the three had left the en- 
campment the Indian boy came to Alston with 
a small bag that contained about one day’s 
rations. “That is all we have,” he said. 

“Why is that all we have?” demanded the fac- 
tor. “I laid out plenty of provisions.” 

“George take them,” was the answer. 

“Did you.see him take them?” asked Alston. 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, why didn’t you tell me?” 

The Indian boy had no satisfactory answer to 
give; it was evident that he as well as the third 
Indian was playing the game with the one who 
had stayed behind. They had supposed that 
Alston naturally would return when he found that 
he had no provisions, for the temperature was 
down far below zero. 

But Alston knew that if he did turn back his 
prestige with the Indians would be seriously in- 
jured; so he took the provisions and divided 
them into three portions. “Now,” he said to the 
two Indians, “take your pick. We are going to 
Port Nelson. I want you to realize that when a 
white man sets out to do a thing he does it!” 

They made the journey in bitter cold weather 
in four days with only one day’s provisions and 
arrived thoroughly exhausted at Port Nelson. 
The Indian man had a frozen foot. What a pity 
it could not have been the Indian who had 
remained behind! ° 


THE OLD LADY’S EAR TRUMPET 


LITTLE deaf old lady in a Hampshire 

A village church had a curious way of lis- 

tening to the preacher. But then, says the 

late W. H. Hudson in the Century Magazine, the 
preacher had a curious way of preaching. 

He would begin each sentence in a quiet natural 
tone; then he would raise his voice, then raise 
it higher still and then let it drop back to the 
opening tone. Thus there were four changes in 
tone fitted to the four clauses composing each 
sentence, and there were also four bodily at- 
titudes and movements to correspond. He deliv- 
ered the first clause, standing in a stooping 
attitude, with his eyes fixed on the manuscript. 
Delivering the second, he rose to his full height 
and fixed his eyes on his congregation. With 
the third clause the upward movement cul- 
minated in his standing on his toes and support- 
ing himself by placing his finger tips on the 


pulpit; then, having in his most powerful tones 
launched the words of the third clause, he would 
sink back to the first attitude with eyes bent and 
voice low. The difference in the man’s height 
between clauses number three and number four 
must have been about nine inches, a distance 
that would of course make a great difference to 
a deaf person in the congregation. 

There is where the old lady’s ear trumpet 
came in. For each clause there was a change in 
the way she held it, from the first and last, 
when it was directed straight before her, to the 
second and third, when it rose automatically as 
it seemed and at the third appeared like a crest 
to those behind her. 

I was told that the man had been vicar for 
more than a quarter of a century and had always 
preached in just that way. The old lady had 
attended the church for many years with her ear 
trumpet, and long practice had made her so 
expert in following the sermon through all the 
preacher’s bobbing up and down that she could 
almost do it with her eyes shut and not miss a 


word! 
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THE WILD DUCK FESTIVAL OF 
OAKLAND 


in the world is there a great city that holds 

a festival each year in honor of visiting 
wild ducks? The answer, oddly enough, is Oak- 
land, California. 

Almost in the heart of the city is a body of 
salt water, Lake Merritt, where early in the fall 
vast flocks of wild fowl arrive to find food and 
protection. Four years ago the municipal govern- 
ment set aside for the birds a large part of the 
lake and further to encourage them to make of it 
their winter home provided corn and wheat and 
crumbled loaves of bread. The result has been an 
annual increase in the number of wild fowl until 
now at times they literally darken the air with 
their numbers. 

Three years ago Oakland started its Wild ‘Duck 
Festival, but last winter the event far exceeded the 
others in size and beauty. A pageant of decorated 
boats and a parade of decorated automobiles on 
the drives surrounding the bird sanctuary opened 
the festival; in the afternoon hundreds of chil- 
dren from the Oakland public schools, all in 


Vine is famous for its pigeons, but where 
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Dancers and ducks at Oakland 


costume, danced folk dances and outdoor dances 
on the lawn bordering the Jake. So tame are the 
ducks that they did not even try to get out of 
the way of the children; when they did move 
they would walk and fly among the dancing 
youngsters like great clouds of huge butterflies, 
as if they were glad to take part in the festival. 
The first wild ducks to arrive in the autumn 
are pintails, which begin to settle on the lake by 
the last week of August. The majority of them 
come from the Klamath Lake reservation near 
the border line of California and Oregon. The 
pintails are the most clannish of ducks; they 
flock together in large “rafts” on the lake, feed 
together in flocks and parade up and down the 
lawns in regiments. They are almost as fearless 
as the mallard. The second autumn flight of 
ducks is more cosmopolitan and includes pintails, 
widgeons, teals, shovelers and mallards. The 
horde comes about the middle of October and 
from much farther north than the Klamath reser- 
vation; the movement begins in the vicinity of 
Circle and Rampart, Alaska. The flight is much 
larger than the first and brings the bulk of the 
birds that come to Lake Merritt. There is, how- 
ever, a third and last flight, which comes from 
even farther north; it starts in the Yukon delta 
and the hidden pools and lakes and marshes of 
Saskatchewan. Travelers in that flight begin to 
arrive shortly after October 15. The ducks re- 
main on Lake Merritt until well into February. 
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GANDHI CLOTH 


NDIA has at last waked up. It is learning 
something of American political methods! We 
have heard much of Gandhi and knew that he 

was a great political leader, but we did not know 
that the people of India thought well enough of 
his abilities to name caps and cloths for him. We 
like to picture the man entering Calcutta, the 
crowded streets of which bear such political 
devices as, “Hats off to Gandhi, for his name 
adorns the cloth they’re made of!” As a matter 
of fact, we learn from Miss Gertrude Emerson’s 
article in Asia that a part of the leader’s pro- 
gramme—the swadeshi part—is the production 
of all the cloth that India needs at home. 

In Calcutta, writes Miss Emerson, I visited 
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the principal cloth market and in spite of the 
fact that the Calcutta Marwaris, who are the 
great merchant importers and handlers of cotton 
piece goods in India, are naturally opposed to 
the whole swadeshi programme I saw plenty of 
evidence of the success that the Gandhiists had 
scored. Stacks of the “Gandhi” caps and of khad- 
dar, or domestic, cloth were ostentatiously on 
display in the various booths that lined the 
covered passages of the aar. 

After first dissipating hostility by saying that 
I was an American, I asked a shopkeeper who 
was sitting cross-legged in the middle of piles of 
white fabric whether people were actually willing 
to pay the higher prices asked for the coarse 
homespun, whether they were willing to buy it in 
preference to the cheaper and finer imported 
goods. He informed me that swadeshi wore so 
much better than imported cotton that in the end 
it could not be considered as more expensive, and 
that people were buying it in large quantities. 
Whether the proximity of two or three volunteer 
picketeers had anything to do with his remarks 
I do not know. 

The bazaar was at that time filled with picket- 
eers who were requesting merchants to sign a 
swadeshi pledge agreeing to import no more yarn 
or cloth for a year. Where merchants refused 
the picketeers established themselves outside their 
shops and kept up constant cries of, “Please do 
not buy from this shop,” or, “The Manchester 
cloth and yarns are full of sin.” I talked with 
two or three of the picketeers, and they all said 
that they were students who had withdrawn from 
technical and higher educational institutions of 
Calcutta. - 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE SUBTLE 
WAYS OF WOMEN 


/- Y girl’s been sot on a piano ever since 
she got home from high school at Bar- 
chester,” observed Obed Gunney in a 

discouraged tone. “They had one at my wife’s 

cousin’s, where she boarded, and when she got 
back she’d got to have one.” 

“Well,” Caleb Peaslee asked after a pause, 
“did-she get it?” 

“Not yet,” replied Mr. Gunney with deepening 
dejection, “but that ain’t sayin’ she won’t get it 
in the end. I thought I’d put my foot down firm 
enough to make her understand I meant it when 
I said no the fust of it; but I stumbled onto a 
catalogue of pianos today, and all over the aidge 
of the pages was figgerin’—my wife’s figgers, 
too, along with Minnie’s,—and they all figgered 
up to one price in every case! I sort of leafed the 
book over till I come to the picture of a piano 
of that price, and it was a mighty tasty-lookin’ 
piece of furn’ture.” 

He gazed at the ground moodily. “I bought 
her one of these here talkin’ machines,” he went 
on, “havin’ the idea that’d sort of quiet her; but 
from what I mistrust now they jest made that a 
kind of steppin’-stone to something bigger.” 

Caleb nodded in complete sympathy. “‘Women- 
folks go at a man. kind of slantways sometimes,” 
he said, ‘“‘same’s Jed Weaver’s wife did when she 
wanted a cow and he didn’t. I s’pose,” Caleb 
said thoughtfully, “Jed thought the matter was 
good and settled when he put his veto on it, 
takin’ the ground that a cow’d tie him to home 
too close. But in spite of that, fust thing he knew 
he had a cow and was takin’ care of her himself. 

“When Jed put his word and face against havin’ 
the cow Mis’ Weaver didn’t say a gre’t sight; but 
she waited a spell and then one night when Jed 
got home from his work—he was a carpenter— 
he found a cat in the kitchen. He asked his wife 
how it come there, and she told him it was hern 
—him bein’ gone all day, she felt kind of lone- 
some, and she figgered a cat would be something 
for comp’ny. Puttin’ it that way shut Jed up, but 
he managed to say something ’bout not bein’ able 
to leave home for a day or so ’thout gettin’ 
somebody to look after the cat. Mis’ Weaver held 
her peace, but I guess she grinned a little when 
Jed wa’n’t lookin’. 

“The cat stayed there till Jed got wonted 
*nough to it so he’d let it git up into his lap of 
an evenin’, and then someway it disappeared; I 
mistrust Mis’ Weaver give it away to somebody 
out of town to make sure it wouldn’t wander 
back. When Jed missed it he went outside that 
night and called and whistled some, but it didn’t 
do any good. He moped round some that evenin’ 
and went to bed early. 

“It went on a day or so, mebbe a week, and 
then a dog showed up, one that Mis’ Weaver got 
as a pup somewhere and fetched home. Jed tried 
to object same’s he did when the cat fust come, 
but it didn’t do any good, so he let the dog get 
friendly with him by degrees, and in a little 
while he thought more of the animal than Mis’ 
Weaver did; as a matter of fact, the dog would 
have follered Jed anywhere, only Mis’ Weaver 
wouldn’t let him out of the yard. 

“From the dog it wa’n’t but a step to hens, 
which Jed had always banned as bein’ a trouble 
most as bad as a cow. Mis’ Weaver found a hen 
somewhere that was broody and bound to set, so 
she fetched it home and put it on twelve eggs; 
and when Jed tried to make her give it away, 
eggs and all, she bargained with him to let her 
have the hens, and she’d let the dog foller him to 
his work. Jed made a show of not carin’ whether 
the dog went with him or not, but it ended her 
way, and Jed even built a small henhouse for her. 

“By that time she’d got him worked to the 
p’int where she figgered it was safe for her ‘0 
venture the whole distance; so when she got wind 
of a milch cow that she could get cheap she bar- 
gained for it and had it led home. Then she sot 
back and put in her time to lay out arguments 
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she cal’lated to use when Jed biled over—as she 
knew well enough he would! 

“And he did, Gunney!” Mr. Peaslee said 
firmly. “He didn’t even wait to unhitch ’fore he 
tore into the house to know whose cow it was 
and what it was in the barn for. He talked a 
steady stream for ten minutes or so, and Mis’ 
Weaver listened. Then when he lulled a mite she 
had her say! She p’inted out to him that they’d 
been tied at home, as he was pleased to call it, 
fust with a cat and then with a dog, and that 
now she’d got hens and was cal’latin’ to keep 
’em; she said a cow wouldn’t tie ’em any closer, 
and that she’d got Cale Blake’s second boy to 
take care of it at fust and show her how to milk. 

“When Jed heard that he went right up into 
the air again! He guessed he could show her how 
to milk as well as any half-growed youngster 
Cale Blake had, and he didn’t want the neighbors 
to think he couldn’t. So he took her out to the 
barn then and there and showed her all there 
was to it. She didn’t seem to ketch the idea right 
off, so Jed shoved her one side and showed her 
again—and kept showin’ her till they found out 
the cow was milked. I shouldn’t wonder if Mis’ 
Weaver grinned again when Jed couldn’t see her; 
she knew. well ’nough the heft of her work was 
all over—all it needed from then on was a little 
managin’. 

“And it got the managin’, Gunney; fust she 
had a lame wrist, and Jed milked. Then her side 
was lame so she ‘couldn’t stoop, and Jed kept on 
milkin’; and in one way and nother she kept him 
at it till he got so he didn’t complain and even 
got to braggin’ to the neighbors about the big 
mess of milk their cow give. After that there 
wa’n’t any trouble nor any more to tell you. 

“And I have a notion, Gunney,” said Mr. 
Peaslee sapiently, “that your wife and Minnie 
have worked you along by means of a talkin’ 
machine to where you’re about willin’ to brag, 
too. Didn’t you say you liked the looks of the 
picture?” 

And Mr. Gunney sighed and then smiled feebly. 


So ¢? 
THE RED SPENDTHRIFT 


HAT is money for if it is not to spend? 

The Navaho Indian does not seem to 

know. It is true, as Mr. Arno Nell 
remarks in Travel, that he drives a close bar- 
gain over his blankets; yet as soon as his sales 
are ended off he rushes to the’ trading post. He 
will never be a millionaire. 

One Navaho, says Mr. Nell, chose enough 
brilliant purple, carmine and saffron calico one 
day to keep the lady of the hogan busy for many 
moons, making shirts for him and dresses for 
herself and the youngsters. Finally, to my as- 
tonishment, he picked from the trader’s stock a 
Navaho blanket that had been manufactured in 
Chicago; the colors were bright green, yellow 
and brown; the design was elaborate, and the 
texture was flimsy. But the fellow, like most 
Navahos, admired the brightness of it and so 
bought it. 

Only one shining dollar now remained of his 
little pile; with it he bought tobacco and candy 
and then rode off, smiling and happy, with his 
treasures. I remarked to Tall Fellow, my com- 
panion, that his tribesman was rather reckless to 
spend his money as fast as he got it, but Tall 
Fellow, who was fondling a precious, newly 
purchased string of beads, only smiled. “Pesos,” 
he explained, “they are to trade with. No good 


keep.” 
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THE HORSE THAT REPENTED 


HE account of the Colonel and His Horse, 

which appeared in The Companion not long 

ago, has reminded a reader of the unusual 
action of a horse that his father used té own. 
She was a beautiful coal-black mare of the Mor- 
gan type and frequently was turned out to graze 
in a small pasture near the house. 

One June day when owing to a recent shower 
the grass was sweet and tender her master had 
occasion to use her. He walked over to her and 
as usual took her by the forelock without dif- 
ficulty, but when he tried to halter her to his 
astonishment she began to whirl round; her 
front feet described a circle while her hind feet 
remained stationary. He held fast to her fore- 
lock as long as he thought was wise; then, seeing 
that she was determined to regain her freedom, 
he let go and went rolling on the ground. Kick- 
ing up her heels defiantly, the mare galloped 
away 

Reaching the farther side of the pasture, she 
turned just as her master, who had been stunned 
slightly, was slowly regaining his feet. At sight 
of him her whole demeanor changed at once. She 
neighed sympathetically and trotted hurriedly to 
him. Then with a look in her large, intelligent 
eyes that seemed to say, “Pardon me,” she 
lowered her head and meekly allowed him to put 
the halter on her. e 


HE KNEW WHAT WAS WHAT 


HE superintendent of schools, says the 
Argonaut, was visiting a class of very 
young pupils. He chose a youngster to 
quiz and said: “Now, Johnny, I’m going to ask 
you to solve a very difficult sum. How much is 
three times eight?” 
“Twenty-four,” the youngster replied promptly. 
“Well, now, that is excellent. That is very 
good indeed,” said the superintendent. 
“Tt’s better than that, sir,” said Johnny with 
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More Than a Million Copies Sold 


The Autobiography of a Dog 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS 
Revised Edition. Illustrated, $1.50—now ready. 
Written for children — read by adults, too. 
At your Bookstore, or 
THE JUDSON PRESS, 1701 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Successful Treatment 
of Asthma 


The demand for Dr. Hayes’ book describing the new 
and successful method of relieving and curing Asthma 
and Hay-Fever has been so great that a new edition 
of one hundred thousand has just been put to press. 
Dr. Hayes is distributing the book free to all sufferers 
and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp with 
name and address at once to P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-222. Reports 
from cases treated the past few years show that the 
disease does not return. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get re 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The 
yonces Natural Method of Cure," bound in cloth and bane 
— gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy ~~ 
¢ Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped an 
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PRESERVE THE COMPLETE 


VOLUMES OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for the coming generation. Have them bound in 
Buckram at $2.00 per volume by the 


NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY CO. 


\d, Mass. tlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio 
Hp oe Bidg. 127 a Peachtree St. 1965 E. 66th St. 
Send by parcel post to our Bindery located nearest to you. 
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most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
Stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 
Grand Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The North-Western School, 2342 
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TO FRESHEN YOUR 


BELONGINGS 


quire money so much as it requires attention 

to details. Girls can always appear neat and 
attractive if they know how to clean and freshen 
the accessories of their clothing. 

Washing spats with soap and water takes the 
dirt off; but it takes out the stiffening too, so that 
afterwards the spats will wrinkle round the an- 
kies.* But a dry scrub will leave them as crisp 
and fresh as new. Fill a washbowil one quarter 
full of lukewarm water. Then fill a glass one 
quarter full of soap fiakes or of shaved, neutral 
white soap, fill up the glass with hot water and 
give the soap time to dissolve. Add half of the soap 
solution to the water in the washbowl and beat 
the whole until you have stiff suds. 

Brush the spats well, spread newspapers on a 
table, spread a bath towel over the papers and 
place the spats on the towel. Have ready an old 
nailbrush, a piece of cheesecloth and a giassful of 
fresh water. Dip the brush into the suds—but not 
iato‘the water. below the suds—and scrub a small 
section of one of the spats, using a circular motion 
and enough suds to keep a standing lather on the 
siirface all the time. 

When you have cleaned that section wipe up the 
suds with the cheésecloth wrung out of the clear 
water, rinse the cloth, use it again, and repeat 
that until you have removed all the suds. If you 
leave soap in the spats they will soon soil again. 
When you have cleaned one of the pair, section 
by section, and have freed it from suds, button 
it and pull it into shape. Make the final stretch 
lengthwise, so that it will not bulge at the ankle, 
and then stuff it with soft paper to keep it in shape 
until it is dry. 

Clean duvetyn vests, collars and cuffs in the 
same way, but be sure to shape the collars care- 
fully when you spread them to dry, or they may 
flute at the edges. If you wish to clean the duvetyn 
cover of a hat, rip it off and clean it by dry scrub- 
bing. Always sponge duvetyn all over—with the 
nap—with clear water, after you have cleaned 
the article by sections. When the material is nearly 
dry, brush it with a soft brush to raise the nap. 

You can wash any veil except a black one or 
one that has chenille spots pasted on. Dip the veil 
into a suds of lukewarm water, squeeze it between 
the hands until it is clean and rinse it in clear, 
lukewarm water. Then dip it in a solution of gum 
arabic —one teaspoonful of gum arabic to one 
cupful of warm water—and squeeze out all the 
solution that you can. Cover a pillow with a fresh, 
dry towei, pull the veil into shape, wrap it round 
the pillow, and pin the edges to keep them straight. 
When the veil is dry, it will be as crisp as new. If 
the veil has chenille spots sewn into the mesh, you 
can wash it in the same way, but you will have to 
fluff every spot separately with a soft brush before 
you unpin the veil from the piliow. 

To freshen black veils—they turn brownish if 
they are washed in water—sponge them with de- 
natured alcohol or vinegar and pin them round a 
pillow to dry. If veils are merely crushed, not 
soiled, dip them in gumi-arabic solution, stretch 
them and let them dry. 

To mend a rent in an expensive bordered veil, 
spread the torn part over a pillow so that the 
break will show plainly, draw together the broken 
meshes—draw first at the edge of the tear—and 
tie each mesh in a double knot with one of your 
own long hairs. When you have closed the rent in 
that way clip each knot close. 

As for ribbons, the important thing is never to 
wrinkle or crease them while they are damp. To 
remove lingerie ribbons from-a garment, pin or 
baste a length of narrow tape to the end of each 
ribbon and pull that in as you draw out the ribbon. 
When you have cleaned the ribbon baste it to the 
substitute and draw it back into place. 

To wash narrow ribbons, dip each one into luke- 
warm soapsuds, lift it out by the end and draw it be- 
tween the thumb and the forefinger to strip out the 
water and the dirt. You may have to work a little 
soap into any badly soiled part. Repeat the process 
until the ribbon is clean, and rinse it by dipping it 
into clear water and pulling it through your fingers. 
To dry the ribbons, wrap them tight round a bottle 
or a giass. They will be crisp and smooth without 
pressing. To touch up faded lingerie ribbons, add 
some dye to the last rinsing water. 


Te keep looking trim and fresh does not re- 











Wide ribbons require different treatment. Make 
suds as for spats, spread the ribbon flat on a well- 
padded table (if you do much of this work a piece 
of white oilcloth will be useful) and with a brush 
scrub the entire surface, first on one side, then on 
the other. Have ready a bowl of lukewarm water. 
Lift the ribbon by the end and lower it into the 
water, letting it settle in folds, Lift it out and strip 
the water from it. Taffeta ribbons require a final 
dip into a gum-arabic solution such as you would 
use for veils. Afterwards, remove as much of the 
solution as possible by drawing the ribbons be- 
tween the fingers. 

A mirror, a windowpane (out of the sun) or the 
side of the bathtub will serve for a drying surfacc. 
Smooth the wet ribbons on the surface until they 
cling fast. When you pull them off they will be crisp 
and smooth. Even if you have an ironing outfit do 
not use it for ribbons, since pressing often makes 
satin ribbons stiff and taffeta ribbons shiny. 

Wash silk stockings every time you wear them, 
but never rub soap on them. A good plan is to dis- 
solve a cake of neutral white soap, shaved fine, in 
a quart of warm water and to keep the solution ina 
fruit jar and use it as you need it. To wash the 
stockings, add enough of the solution to lukewarm 
water to make generous suds and wash the stock- 
ings first on the right side, then on the wrong. 
Rinse them in water of the same temperature as 
the water in which you washed them. Squeeze 
them as dry as possible, shape the feet and the 
legs and hang them to dry out of the sun and away 
from artificial heat. Hot water is bad for any silk 
stockings and ruinous to white ones, since it turns 
them yellow. 

It simplifies the problem of collars and cuffs to 
buy those made of materials that do not need to be 
pressed. Such materials inelude plain hemstitched 
organdie, voile, handkerchief linen, net, filet lace 
and Irish crochet. It is well to have a pane of 
window glass (kept in a shallow box where it 
cannot be broken) and to dry collars and cuffs on 
both sides of it. 

Do not let your collars get too soiled round the 
neck line, or it will be difficult to get them white 
again. Wash solid white cotton and linen collars 
and cuffs in soapy water, and rub soap directly on 
the soiled spots. If there are colored borders, make 
suds and don’t rub the soap on the fabric. Rinse 
collars and cuffs well and spread them dripping 
wet on the pane of glass. Since collars. will dry 
just as you leave them, work them carefully with 
your fingers as yon spread them, to shape the neck 
line and to keep the outer edges straight. It is all 
right to place solid white collars and cuffs on a 
drying pane in the sun. 

Drop lace or net collars into a soap solution in a 
screw-top jar, put the jar in a sunny spot and leave 
it there; shake it occasionally, until the collars 
look clean. Then rinse them, pin a clean towel 
tight round a pillow to make a firm pad, stretch 
each collar into shape and pin it firmly to the pad. 
First pin the four corners, then pin halfway be- 
tween the first pins, and then pin every scallop or 
piecot. 

Wash vestees of net and narrow lace as you 
washed the collars, and spread them on glass to 
dry. The net dries first. When it is crisp and the 
lace is still damp, hold the lace with the left hand, 
pull it out and frill it over the left thumb and fore- 
finger, to give it a fluffy appearance. 

Finally, there are shoes. Never allow white shoes 
of any kind to get too soiled 
before you clean them. Clean 
white kid pumps or shoes 
that are slightly soiled with 
earbon tetrachloride, by 
moistening a soft cloth in the 
fluid and rubbing the soiled 
parts gently. Then sponge 
the whole, place the shoes in 
a draft to get rid of the odor, 
and finish by dusting them 
with talcum or French chalk. 
When you are not using the 
carbon tetrachloride keep it 
well corked. 

To make a cleaning fluid 
for white buckskin shoes,add 
an ounce of powdered mag- 
nesia to a pint of carbon tet- 
rachloride. Always shake the 
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mixture well before you use it. Brush the buckskin 
thoroughly, apply heel whiting to the heels and to 
the edges of the soles and with a sponge or a soft 
cloth apply the magnesia mixture. Let the shoes 
dry, and then remove the powder with a stiff- 
bristled brush. 

For swift repairs to white canvas shoes, make a 
small bag of four layers of cheesecloth, fill it with 
French chalk and stitch up the opening. Carry the 
bag with you in an oiled-paper envelope, and if 
the tips of your shoes get soiled rub the bag on 
the spots. 

Sponging with denatured alcohol will remove the 
dingy look from black satin slippers. For light- 
colored or white satin slippers use carbon tetra- 
chloride. The tarnish on silver slippers is best 
removed with one of the polishes sold for cleaning 
silver slippers. To remove soiled spots from silver 
slippers, sponge them with denatured alcohol. 
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A WINTER SKETCH ON GRAY 
PAPER 


INTER offers many beautiful subjects for 
color sketches, but it is difficult to use paints 
outdoors on a cold day. Color Sketches in 
Winter, in the Girls’ Page for December, 1913, ex- 
plained how you can make these sketches even in 
cold weather by using pastels or crayons and how 
to make a winter sketchbook. The book should . 
contain different kinds of paper—several sheets of 





white water-color paper, a few sheets of light gray 
paper, some of darker gray and some of warm 
brown. On a snowy, gray day in winter, a leaf of 
gray paper from the winter sketchbook will furnish 
a good foundation for a picture. 

Take for your study an expanse of snowy fields 
with dead goldenrod and other faded flowers show- 
ing through the snow in the immediate foreground. 
In the middle distance there may be a meadow 
brook that, showing against banks of ice and snow, 
makes a dominant dark spot, and in the distance 
a line of hills that, seen against the gray sky, marks 
the next lower shade value. 

If you drag white chalk or crayon over the rough 
surface of the gray paper you can quickly suggest 
the quality of snow. You can obtain the color of 
the goldenrod stalks in the foreground by “sparing 
up” the gray paper, or in other words by leaving 
that portion of the foreground uncovered by the 
white chalk. 

With the gray paper as a foundation, touches of 
warm purple and brownish red and yellow will 
represent the dead flower 
stalks as seen in silhouette 
against their snowy back- 
ground. 

It is well worth while to 
make separate studies of the 
“winter flowers,” for in color, 
line and beauty they are as 
charming as they are in sum- 
mer, and, being brought into 
sharp relief against the back- 
ground of snow, they can be 
easily studied. 

To keep the brook in its 
correct relation to the fore- 
ground, which must have 
more detail of drawing and 
more warmth of color, you 
must be sure to give it a sim- 
ple, flat treatment. But the 








tone supplied by an open running brook 
in winter would be the darkest value in a 

gray picture, although not the warmest 
color value. The hills in the background can be 
very truly and interestingly represented by the 
gray paper itself, with here and there a darker 
accent to represent some particularly noticeable 
spot of shadow in the mass. 

If you use the gray paper to represent the value 
of the hills, dragging white, a light yellow, a little 
blue and some red over the paper will make a lumi- 
nous and warm gray winter sky. 

In trying for some effects the method just de- 
scribed can be reversed with good results. Bare 
hills, for example, can be better represented by a 
gray-violet tone put on over the gray paper. If yor 
do that, the sky will be darker than the distant 
snowy hills ; the gray of the paper will exactly rep- 
resent that value, 

So varied are the effects on a gray winter day 
that the illustration here given is only one of many 
results that can be obtained with crayons and a 
sheet of gray paper. 
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The time for Christmas plans and preparations, 
for happy puzzling over the problems of things 
to make and gifts to give, has come round again. 
If you are in a dilemma, perhaps some of the gift 
suggestions that have appeared in the Girls’ Page 
will help you out of it. The Companion has on hand 
a limited number of sheets of directions for making 
ling case, a as apron, festival 
candle shades and many other things—shown in the 
Girls’ Page for November, 1915, and for Novem- 
ber, 1916. And there are still copies to be had of 
the Girls’ Page for December, 1919, in which the 
article Homemade Christmas Gifts appeared. If 
you wish a set of the directions, send your request 
with two cents in stamps to the Editor of the Girls’ 
Page. If you prefer a copy of the Girls’ Page for 
December, 1919, inclose five cents in stamps. 
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ECONOMY IN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


U can make from old Christmas pictures and 
visiting cafds attractive Christmas greeting 
or tag cards to accompany gifts, or pleasing 

place cards for a Christmas supper. On winter 
evenings it is good fun to cut from old post cards, 
magazines, and so on, Christmas pictures—a jolly 
Santa Claus, a wreath of holly, Christmas trees, a 
cluster of lighted candles, gayly decorated bells, 
a winter scene—and then to paste each one in the 
lower left-hand side or across the top of a plain 
white visiting card. 

You can cut out suitable and attractive verses or 
lettering and add them, or you eau print and color 
a cheery Christmas message. When all! is done, 
punch a hole in the upper right-hand corner of the 
card in which to tie a bow of gay Christmas cord 
or ribbon. 
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CHRISTMAS GIVING 


AKING a present as payment for a present 
that you have received is a poor kind of 
Christmas giving. Se, too, is giving what 

you wish to get rid of. When a giri gives away a 
pair of new shoes that are too smali for her she 
does not prove that she is generous; she merely 
escapes the accusation that she is a dog in the 
manger. A third typé of giver focuses her attention 
on the recipient’s welfare, not on her pleasure. 
The conscientious daughter may well think of he: 
mother’s comfort, but that does not mean that she 
should give her a hot-water bottle or an electric 
toaster when she wants silk stockings or an edition 
of her favorite poet. Farthest of all from being 
generous is the person who gives presents that 
benefit herself. The manufacturer who distributes 
free samples cannot credit himself with philan- 
thropy; he is merely makitig a shrewd business 
deal. 

The real Christmas generosity keeps both eyes 
on the happiness of the recipient. The gift shoul 
be for her alone, yet with it should go all the kind- 
liness of spirit of the giver. “The gift without the 
giver is bare.” Though the force of that line is 
blunted by familiarity, it sums up the great fac! 
that true Christmas giving is a matter, not of han 
or of mind or of pocket, but of the heart. 
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SHADOW PICTURES THAT 
MOVE 


ROM good stiff paper—heavy wrapping pa- 

per will do—cut out animal figures eight 

or ten inches long. Suspend a sheet in a 
doorway between two rooms; attach the animal 
figures to the side of the sheet by which the 
operator is to stand, those that are to move 
being bent or otherwise held away from the 
sheet. The best way is to sew to the sheet pieces 
of cork about an inch in diameter and half an 
inch thick, and attach the animals to them by 
means of thumb tacks through the centre of the 
body. Figures not intended to move should be 
pinned directly to the sheet—say a bunch of 
grapes for the story of the fox and the grapes, 
or the moon for the story of the dog that bays at 
the moon. 

When the show is to begin turn off the lights 
in both rooms. The spectators of course will be 
in front of the sheet and the operator behind it. 
Let the operator take a lighted candle or flash 
light and move it close to the sheet behind the 
animal that is to perform, at the same time giving 
a running account of the animal’s actions. As the 
light approaches from above or below, or circles 
about his head, the shadow of the animal will 
make grotesque or humorous movements. The 
effect is better if heavy curtains are hung over 
the sheet except at the space where the pictures 
appear. 
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TOYS AND THRIFT 
LICE’S first lesson in thrift came through the 
toys with which she played. She did not, of 
course, realize it, but from her vantage 
point of being the oldest grandchild she soon 
learned what her grandmother’s ideas were about 
toys. 

Grandmother was the real head of the family. 
Even in their own homes, years afterwards, her 
children and children’s children felt the weight of 
her opinions. And grandmother had a great con- 
tempt for what she termed “foolish toys.” 

When a friend presented Alice with a toy laundry 
set that consisted of a tiny tub, a washboard and 
a wringer, her joy over the gift lasted until she 
tried to use it to wash her dolls’ clothing. ‘“‘What 
silly nonsense!”’ said grandma. ‘A half dollar 
spent for nothing! Here, child, if you want to 
wash your dolls’ clothes, take the old bathtub as 
you always have done.” 

The “bathtub” was a little tin tub painted green 
on the outside. It held sufficient water really to 
wash clothes in and met the requirements much 
better than did the toy tub that held scareely a 
cupful. 

“Never give a child a toy he cannot use,” was 
one of grandma’s thrifty notions. ‘““Much better 
put that money into the bank for him and let the 
child find his own toys round the house.’ And so 
Alice’s toy laundry equipment was tucked away 
on a shelf, and she went blissfully on washing her 
clothes in‘the green-painted tub, wringing them 
capably by hand and pinning them on a bit of line 
tied to the posts of the sunny kitchen porch. 

Grandmother seldom made dolls’ clothes for 
Alice’s limited family of dolls. As she sat down 
with her grandchild over their sewing of an after- 
noon, she cut little patterns and showed Alice how 
to put them together. But, generally speaking, such 
ambitions as Alice had for her beloved family’s 
appearance had to be evolved by her own brain 
and hands. “You are so handy at sewing,” people 
say to her now; and memory flies back to the blue 
doll frock that she made,—at the age of five,—for 
which she cut a successful pattern for the new 
“bell” sleeve then in vogue, and to grandmother’s 
pleasure over her success. A scrap of cloth offered 
wonderful possibilities; Alice must hold it up be- 
fore each doll in turn to see what could be cut 
from it. lt did not take the war to teach her the 
possibilities in half- worn garments or left-over 
materials; she learned the lesson long ago in 
making frocks and quilts and rugs for her dolls’ 
use. 

What is the sense of spending money for tiny 
tin cooking utensils, too small to be used, when 
the house is full of old spoons and basins? For 
a short time sand and mud pies contented Alice. 
Thien, ‘‘Let me really stir something,” she begged. 
Since those early ‘“‘stirrings,”’ cooking has been a 
joy and an open book. Food as well as money, she 
learned, must be saved. ‘‘Here’s this bit of sour 
cream,” grandmother would remark, and the chil- 
dren must contrive some use for it. “Always use 
what you have before you get more.” 

Being a little “tomboy,” Alice wanted a real 
wagon—a better one than the homemade wagons 
she had so far had. “Get a good one,” grandmother 
advised. “Substantial, well-made toys that are 





























worth mending when they get broken 

teach a child to take care of things. 

No wonder some children grow up 

careless anc wasteful; they have a 

new toy every week that breaks as 

soon as they play with it and is carelessly cast 
aside for something just as useless. It is enough 
to ruin a ehild.” 

“Don’t spend your money fooiishly; save it for 
something you really want,’ was grandmother’s 
advice when pennies dribbled away for candy and 
gum. So the children learned to save for the big 
midsummer circus or the fall agricultural fair or 
for the new book they coveted. 

During ali the recent agitation over thrift the 
thought persisted in Alice’s family: Couldn’t we 
make the thrift lesson easier and more natural for 
the children? Did not grandmother, with her whole- 
some contempt for foolish toys, have the funda- 
mental idea? 
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MARKETING 
VI. How a Perishable Goes to Market 


HERE are two great classes of foods, apart 
from live stock; they can justly be classed as 
perishable and nonperishable foods. In the 
first class we have potatoes, fruits, garden vege- 
tables—all that kind of food supplies whieh the 
grocer speaks of as “green goods”—and dairy 
products. In the other class we have wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, rice, and so forth—the grain 
foods of the world. 

Each one of those foods has its own road to 
market, just as it has its own fields of production, 
its own group of consumers and its own competi- 
tors in the race for preference, determined by the 
liking and the pocketbook of the consumer. 

Milk is one of the great human necessaries. It is 
almost a universal food. Yet there are lands, as 
Japan, for example, where its use is little known, 
and other lands where it*has but.a restricted place 
in the diet. There is good reason to believe that 
the smaller stature of the Japanese is the result, 
in part at least, of their being deprived of the bone- 
forming and tissue-forming elements that milk 
supplies. In America it is supremely necessary as 
@ part of the daily ration. 

Producing and distributing milk have therefore 
become one of the greatest industries in the na- 
tion. Supplying a great city like New York requires 
the coéperation of thousands of dairymen, who 
milk hundreds of thousands of cows. The cows 
must be fed and housed under conditions that will 
make their milk both healthful and profitable. 
Cleanliness in milking, followed by immediate 
cooling of the milk, reduces the number and delays 
the increase of acid-forming bacteria, and so 
causes the milk to remain sweet. The same result 
can be accomplished by first heating and then 
cooling the milk, which is known as Pasteurization. 
The quick change in temperature kills the bac- 
teria without lessening the food value of the milk. 
When milk shows under the microscope a very 
small number of bacteria shortly after milking it 
is commonly sold as “certified” milk. Both certi- 
fying and Pasteurizing make ry an 
of work and an outlay for equipment that serve 
materially to increase the cost of the product to 
the consumer. . 

Certification is usually performed in the dairy 
where the milk is produced, Pasteurization at a 
bottling and distributing plant. In either case the 
milk is first assembled at the shipping station; 
then it is carried to the city in fast-moving “milk 
trains” timed to arrive in the early hours of the 
morning. The milk companies take it from the ex- 
press cars, bottle it and turn it over to the distrib- 
utors, who are the retail merchants of the milk 
trade. The driver who delivers a bottle at the 














Here are a few suggestions for other sets for 

shadow pictures. The fox’s tail may move, 

the grapes may sway, the fish may wriggle 
and the eagle’s feathers flutter 

















consumer’s door is but one of a num- 

ber of men, al) well skilled in the 

business, who are running a relay 

race against time and deterioration as 

the milk is hurried forward from the 
dairy to the table. Sometimes they lose a lap in the 
race, and the milk is delivered sour. 

But that is only one thread in the network of a 
great city’s milk-supply system. The one dairy 
must be multiplied by thousands and the one train 
by dozens to bring to the eye a correct picture of 
what takes place every day in the year. From day 
to day the demand rises or falls; day by day the 
supply fluctuates. If there is to be a plentiful 
supply at all times there must be enough to supply 
the greatest possible demand, which means that 
the milk producer is compelled to have on hand 
almost every day in the year more milk than is 
called for or sold. That excess supply must be used 
in some way, or else be charged to the consumer 
as one of the expenses of the business. So the milk 
companies have come to own and operate cream- 
eries, cheese factories, ice-cream plants, in order 
to nse up all the available milk supply. Sometimes 
they contract with a country creamery for its whole 
output, and operate the creamery only when the 
demand for milk falls below the daily production, 
but the more usual plan is to contract directly with 
the farmer for his milk and attend to al! the details 
of Pasteurizing and handling the oversupply at the 
city plant of the wholesale company 

The map of a great city and the region that sup- 
plies it with milk would look something like an 
octopus, the main body being the area close to the 
city, where wagons or motor trucks can deliver 
the daily product, whereas the tentacles are the 
railways that often bring milk from a distance of 
several hundred miles. The arms of the octopus 
are never entirely still; daily and yearly they ad- 
vanee or recede as the demand increases or les- 
sens; and within their reach is an unceasing 
throbbing of industry, as the dairyman, the rail- 
way, the wholesaler, the retailer and the milkman 
work together as a team to bring to the consumer 
the best and the most highly perishable human 


food. 
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A HOMEMADE VISE 


Te: little vise here described will be found 
of service both in the home shop and as a 
part of the automobile tool outfit. 1t can be 
attached to the running board of a car for read 
repairs, and so forth. The necessary parts are 
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one three-quarters -inch bolt and nut, one five- 
sixteenths-inch bolt with a wing nut, two pieces 
of flat iron one quarter of an inch by two inches, 
bent and drilled, one piece of flat iron one half inch 
by two inehes that has been drilled, and one washer 
for each bolt. The jaw piece, A, will turn on the 








bolt, but once it begins to bite it will held fast. The 
cost of the vise is but a few cents, the work of mak-. 
ing it is slight, and it is far stronger than a cast- 
iron vise that would cost several times as much. 
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A NOVEL AUCTION CHRISTMAS 
TREE 


NOVEL and amusing way of raising money 

A for Christmas charity that at the same time 

gave to those who took part in jt a pleasant 

Christmas entertainment was devised last season 

by a wide-awake church in Massachusetts. 

Contributions were solicited from as many dis- 
tant points as possible. The value and the n:ture 
of the gift were left tothe giver, with the under- 
standing that nothing should be sent on which the 
postage would be more than twenty-five cents. 

The packages were then hung on the tree, with 

the wrappers still on them, and were sold at auc- 

tion. The pleasant mystery for the bidders was in 
the fact that nothing but the postmark gave a clue 
to the contents of the package. So the lucky bidder 
might get a Chinese trinket or a curiosity from 
Persia, or just some common thing from some place 
in the United States. 

Whatever came from a distance appealed to the 
bidders, whether it was gilded California foliage, 
Florida orange blossoms, pine -needle basketry 
from Maine, or Cape Cod cranberries; and, al- 
though most of the contributions bore close-to- 
home postmarks, there was a scattering of the 
“foreign” to make the bidding exciting. 


‘ os 
A YEAR OF STARS 


The Companion’s unique Star Maps, 
reprinted in attractive pamphlet form, 
have proved highly popular for individual, 
club and school use in observing the heav- 
ens. Copies may be had at ten cents each. 
Address The Department Editor, The 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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WHEN YOU BUY A BROOM 


O you know a good broom when you see one? 
There are many signs of quality that can 
easily be recognized, three of which are 

important. The first one is the handle. A good 
broom should have a handle either finished in 
natural wood or varnished over the natura] wood. 
Painted handles may conceal defective or poor 
wood, likely to splinter or break, and poor paint 
may grow soft in hot weather. 

Next, the corn of a good broom should have a 
fine fibre. Coarse fibre means that the corn was 
overripe, and therefore it is brittle. It should be 
free from stems so coarse that they scratch highly 
polished floors. The tip of the broom, especially, 
where its sweeping qualities lie, should be fine 
and soft. The color doesn’t matter much, unless it 
is so green as to show that the corn was dyed. Nor 
does it matter particularly where the corn was 
grown, though some expert salesmen say that the 
Illinois broom corn is the best. 

Third, the workmanship has as much to do with 
the wearing qualities of a broom as the quality of 
the corn has. There are three chances for weakness 
to creep in ; the shoulders, the way the handle is put 
on and the stitching. The best handle and the best 
brush in the world are not of much use if they are 
not securely fastened together. That point of con- 
struction can best be tested by twisting the brush 
one way and the handle the other. Any lack of 
firmness or any sign of weakness indicates a bad 
defect and means that handle and brush will soon 
part company. The shoulders of the brush sheuld 
be solid and true, and the corn should run straight 
up and down, in line with the handle. 

The sewing should be tight and even. There 
should be at least fourteen stitches in each. row 
and there should be not more than five rows. More 
than that make the broom too stiff ; but there should 
be at least four rows, and most good brooms have 
five rows. Flax twine is the strongest and best 
wearing material for the stitching and is used on all 
good brooms. Cotton is a sign of a poorer quality. 

Just as with every other kind of merchandise, 
the broom on which the maker is proud to put his 
name and trade-mark is likely to be a better article 
than one that is nameless. 

More good brooms have been ruined by resting 
them on the ends of the strands of corn than were 
ever worn out by sweeping. No broom should be 
so treated. Either hang it up or stand it on its 
head. To prevent it from drying out and becoming 
brittle, dampen it at least once a month. 
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kinds: those that win by the playing of indi- 

viduals, and those that win by teamwork. 
Although the one may defeat a well-balanced team 
in a given game, the other is better fitted to go 
through a season successfully. Its playing will be 
steadier, and with a well-trained substitute it will 
not suffer so much if a particular star is disabled. 

In order to make a well-balanced team practice 
in passing is of first importance, and the team 
should devote at least half an hour a day to it. 
Passes should be swift, short and usually high. An 
excellent way to promote team play and accuracy 
in passing is to let three men plate themselves 
under one of the baskets, two men near together 
on one side of the floor and one man on the other 
side. 

The three, keeping their relative positions, should 
start toward the farther basket. A has the ball and 
passes it to C, so that he can catch it easily on the 
run. As soon as A has passed the ball he runs to 
take the position that C has held. C, upon catching 
the ball, passes it back across the floor to B, who 
has run forward, and runs to take B’s position. B 
passes the ball to A, who has moved down the floor, 
and follows it across in the same manner. The 
crisscross passing continues until the men reach 
the other erid of the court. Then the one who re- 
ceives the ball close to the basket shoots for the 
goal, and all line up and start back toward the 
other basket. The play can be carried out simi- 
larly with more than three men if that seems 
desirable. 

Having acquired skill and accuracy in passing, 
the team may begin work on signals and plays from 
formation. The plays in general should include 
only one pass, for the game is so fast that few 
teams can successfully and consistently use a play 


Wiinas:tn basket -ball teams are of two 

















The black line shows course taken by the 
man, the dotted line that of the ball 


CRISSCROSS PRACTICE PASSING WITH 
THREE MEN 


with more than one. Of course in order to carry 
out plays the team must be fast, it must pass accu- 
rately, and a centre must “get the jump” on his 
opponent. The last point needs special emphasis. 
In the modern game it is difficult to start offensive 
play unless the centre “gets the jump,” and it is 
difficult for a team to win unless the centre ‘‘gets 
the jump” as often as his opponent gets it. 

The first of the following plays is simple and 
well known, but it is sometimes very effective and 
seldom goes wrong. The second is rather risky, but 
when carefully practiced is likely to score more 
than once. The third is safe and works well witha 
fast, shooting centre. Passes for all of them must 
be high and fast, and success depends largely on 
ability to evade the opposing players. 

1. Forward to Forward.—The left forward gives 
the signal for the play by standing with his right 
foot back and his face toward the centres. The 
centre jumps for the ball and knocks it to his right 
over the head of his opponent. The left forward, 
who has given the signal, comes in, catches the 
ball and with a quick whirl throws it back toward 
the basket on the side from which he started. The 
right forward runs over, receives the pass and 
shoots for the basket. The centre, after the jump- 
off, dodges round his opponent and takes a posi- 
tion to the right of the basket so that he can take 
a pass from the right forward in case the right for- 
ward is covered and cannot himself make the shot. 
The guards follow their men as far as the centre 
of the floor. In case the ball on the jump-off goes 
to the opponents the guards, together with the 
centre, immediately drop back to a defensive posi- 
tion. 

To reverse the play, the left forward gives the 
signal by standing with his left foot back ; then the 
right forward is the one to receive the ball from 
the centre. 

2. Guard to Forward.—The left forward gives the 
signal by standing with his left hand on his hip as 
if adjusting his belt. The centre knocks the ball to 

















FORWARD TO FORWARD 





PRACTICE PLAYS 
BASKET BALL — 


the right, and the right guard rushes forward to get 
it. The left forward and the right forward pass on 
the floor, the right forward moving to a position 
on the left of the basket. The right guard throws 
the ball to him, and he shoots for the backet. When 
the left forward crosses the floor he should attempt 
to delay the right forward’s guard, though of course 
without actual contact, which is against the rules. 
As his own guard will probably follow him, this 
will leave him with two opposing guards, and the 
right forward will be free. The centre must take 
care of the opposing left forward till the right 
guard can return to his position. The left guard, 
being the principal defensive player for the mo- 
ment, follows his opponent only so long as he is 
not drawn from a truly defensive position. 

To reverse this play the left forward gives the 
— by standing with his right hand on his right 


p. 

3. Forward to Centre.—The left forward gives 
the signal for this play by brushing his hair with 
his right hand. The centre knocks the ball over 
the head of his opponent to the right. The left for- 
ward gets it, and the centre circles to the left and 
races for a position close to the basket. The left 
forward shoots the ball to the centre, who tries for 
the basket. Frequently the centre will find himself 
alone near the basket because the opposing right 
guard has followed the left forward in after the 
ball. The right forward and the right guard change 
places, attempting thus to draw the opponent’s 
guard out of position and to put another man in a 
clear place to make a shot. The plan is that if the 
centre finds himself too well covered to make a 
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GUARD TO FORWARD 


shot he can pass the ball to the right guard, who 
will be coming down the floor on the other side 
and should momentarily be free for a try at the 
basket. 

To use the same play on the other side of the 
court the left forward signals by brushing his hair 
with his left hand. 

All of these plays involve one long pass, which 
is essential to their success. During the game, 
however, long passes should be avoided, as. should 
long shots, unless a man finds himself free within 
shooting distance and with no one to receive the 
ball from him. Then to shorten the distance for 
shooting he can often make one long dribble—that 
is, one bounce—and then shoot. That manoeuvre 
will frequently bring him ten feet nearer to the 
basket without loss of freedom. Having made the 
try, he should follow up the shot regardless of 
whether he thinks the ball is going to land in the 
basket or not. By doing that he will sometimes 
recover an unsuccessful shot, and be able to make 
a quick, short shot from beneath the basket. 

In the foregoing plays the left forward gave the 
signals. The other forward might give them, how- 
ever; and on many teams the centre gives the sig- 
nals. But, since all eyes are usually on the two 
centres at the beginning of play, the signals are 
less likely to be detected if a forward gives them. 
A guard does not give the signals, for he is not in 
the centre’s line of vision. Of course, to avoid con- 
fusion, the same man must always give the signals. 


Play should not be haphazard, and the one who 
gives the signals must be careful not to use any 
play too often. 

Every play should be practiced frequently, with 
some one to jump against the centre. In a little 
while the team will be able to run through the 
plays without difficulty. 
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DOTS AND DASHES FROM THE 
ETHER 


possible the broadcasting of music and speech 

and revived the widespread interest in radio 
that the war stamped out by suspending all ama- 
teur experimenting, has caused many people to 
forget the importance and interest of radiotele- 
graphic communication. More messages now pass 
through the air by means of the dots and dashes 
of the International Code than ever before, and of 
the more than twenty-one thousand radio stations 
that the United States has licensed to transmit 
messages only about five hundred broadcast by 
radiotelephone on the standard wave length of 
three hundred and sixty metres, j 

Although most of the amateur radiotelegraphic 
communication is over shOrt distances only, there 
are everywhere plenty of messages in the air wait- 
ing to be picked up by a properly equipped listener 
who can read the code; and the ability to send the 
code is also desirable. Friends living in the same 
or neighboring towns readily keep in touch over 
distances of from five to ten miles; scout troops in 
the field make good use of portable sets; experi- 
enced amateurs speak from state to state with little 
expenditure of power; and last winter, during a 
series of transatlantic tests conducted by the 
American Radio Relay League, dozens of Ameri- 
can amateur stations were picked up at Ardros- 
san, Scotland. 

Though many amateur radio operators still use 
the spark type of transmitter with good results, 
continuous wave ding with v tubes is 
more modern and efficient. The tube transmitter 
requires less power, permits more selective tuning 
and therefore reduces interference. Almost the 
only difference between an audion, or tube, re- 
ceiver (Fig. 1)used as a spark-signal detector and a 
regenerative tube hook-up (Fig. 2), which responds 
also to continuous-wave signals and can be used as 
a short-distance transmitter, is the use in the regen- 
erative tube hook-up of a “tickler,” or regenerative 
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Fig. 1 


coil (15, Fig. 2), in the plate-telephone circuit, and of 
a telegraph key for transmitting. The oscillations 
in the tube circuit of the regenerative hook-up, 
which serve to detect incoming signals, pass by 
induction to the antenna circuit and generate con- 
tinuous electric waves that can be received with a 
similar oscillating receiver. When this regenera- 
tive receiver is tuned to a wave length of two 
hundred metres, the antenna responds to the in- 
coming signals and at the same time sends out 
waves of very nearly two hundred metres. 

Anyone who made the long-wave radio receiver 
described in the Boys’ Page of The Companion for 
August 11, 1921, can convert it into a short-wave 
spark and broadcast receiver by wiring it as shown 
in the figures. Persons who are building or assem- 
bling audion tube sets for the first time will also 
find these hook-ups very satisfactory. Fig. 1 gives 
the connections of a nonregenerative short-wave 
receiver in which the tube acts solely as a detector 
of spark and broadcasted telephone signals. It is 
the more stable and dependable circuit for that 
purpose. Fig. 2 is the regenerative circuit for wave 
lengths of two hundred to seven hundred and fifty 
metres. It gives louder spark and telephone signals 
than Fig. 1 circuit, and, as it is also a continuous- 
wave receiver, it can be used for transmitting. 
Note, however, that as a transmitter it can be used 
only for very short distances; and that as a re- 
ceiver, especially at short wave lengths, it is less 
stable than the first circuit and more difficult to 
operate successfully. The amateur should first 
master Fig. 1 circuit, then try Fig. 2. 

Small ring coils are inexpensive and are entirely 
satisfactory for both circuits. Wind the correct 
number of turns of No. 22 to 26 covered copper wire 
roughly round the smaller end of a tumbler or 
water glass. Slip the coil from the glass and bind 
the turns tight together with heavy thread. When 
they are connected in the circuit the coils may lie 
flat on the table, one on top of the other, or may be 
mounted adjustably in a cabinet. For the best re- 
sults when tuning with the variable condensers it is 
necessary to adjust the positions of the coils one 
from the other as experience will show. 

In Fig. 2 circuit a “B” battery of 22% to 45 volts 
is necessary to cause the tube to oscillate. Adjust 
and test the circuit for oscillation as described in 
The Companion article of August 11, 1921. Fig. 2 
includes in the plate-telephone circuit an ordinary 
telegraph key, besides the regenerative coil (15). 
When the key is closed for a dash or a dot all cir- 
cuits oscillate, and the signal passes out from the 
antenna. Inserting the key in the antenna circuit 
produces the same result. 

When the radio amateur learns to transmit and 
receive in code he finds not only that his interest 
in radio is broadened but that his value both to 
himself and to the country is increased. An officer 
of the United States Army Signal Corps recently 
remarked that in the event of another war the 
army would need great numbers of radio opera- 
tors, and that, since it requires several months to 
train an operator so that he can be depended upon 
to handle traffic, every man who can fit himself be- 
forehand is an asset to his country. For the purpose 
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Description, Figs. 1 and 2 

1. Headset. 2. Audion tube. 3. Filament battery, 
6 volts, 4. Filament battery rheostat. 5. Plate 
battery, 22}¢ to 45 volts. 6. Filament battery 
switch. 7, Plate battery switch. 8. Fixed tele- 
phone condenser, about .001 microfarads. 9. 
Fixed grid condenser, about .001 microfarads. 
10. Grid resistance. 11. Variable air condenser, 
001 microfarads. 12. Variable air condenser, 
,001 microfarads. 13. Primary ring coil, 35 turns, 
No. 22 to 26 covered copper wire. 14. Secondary 
ring coil, 40 turns, No. 22 to 26 covered copper 
wire. 15. Regenerative ring coil, 75 turns, No. 22 
to 26 covered copper wire. 16.Telegraph key. 


of interesting the radio amateurs of the country in 
the Organized Reserve the Signal Corps started to 
form the Amateur Radio Reserve. It planned to 
organize and train the amateur radio “fans’’ and 
the would-be radio “‘bugs” so that they might be- 
come eligible for the reserve forces ; but the recent 
reduction by Congress in the size of the regular 
army and in the amount of the appropriation for it 
has restricted the possibilities of the Amateur 
Radio Reserve to very narrow bounds. 

The training that an operator gains by working 
with his own transmitter is valuable, but the sys- 
tematic courses in communication work offered to 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units at 
eleven leading universities and in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps are even more useful. 
Radio amateurs who desire to perfect themselves 
without any personal expense except that of time 
would greatly help both themselves and the gov- 
ernment by attending one or more of the camps. 
The Editor of the Boys’ Page will be pleased to 
supply further information about either of the gov- 
ernment courses to anyone who writes for it. 
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Sor Christmas! 


A knife for Father or Brother 
—that’s the kind of gift he’d 


like. A fine pair of scissors or a 
manicure set for Mother or Sister 
—what a useful, handsome present 
it would be! You can find just the 
pattern you want for the money 
you have to spend—and you'll 
know it’s the best made if it 
bears the Keen Kutter trade-mark. 


“The recollection of QUALITY 
remains long after the PRICE 
is forgotten’’ —E.C. Simmons 

Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Simmons Hardware Company 


HOMCHARGE 


YOUR RADIO jgscaltal 


for a Nickel 





NJOYABLE Radio Concerts 
and Maximum Receiving 
Range are obtained only when 

your battery is fully charged. The 


nyRADIC 
GHAR 
HOMEWANG ER 
charges your “A” or “B” batt t. 
in aeihae seine no pore Kart 2 


living room. 
orm automatic 


Silent and clean 
be used right in your 


Connects to any lamp socket. 
—cannot overcharge or injure the bai . 
aaa enclosed — approved by Underwriters. Uncondi- 
mally GUARANTEED. Lasts a lifetime. 
finished in Mah and Gold—the most efficient 
oil handsome rectifier ever produced. Bulletin 637 proves it— 
send for your copy today—IT’S FREE. Sold by all good dealers 
or shipped prepaid for $18.60, complete. 
Dealers—Jobbers: The HOMCHARGER Merchandising Plan 
offers the best proposition in the entire radio field—send for details. 


‘THE AUTOMATIC 


















ELECTRICAL DEVICES CO. / 
142 West Third Street \ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Over 50000 HOMCHARGERS in Use 


FREE S¥-VeR kom er-ha- Kole 


Describes and illustrates our 
large complete stock of Radio 
Equipment of all kinds. We 
can make immediate ship- 

ments of proven, reliable 
equipment. Protect yourself 
against disappointment by 
taking advantage of our experience and reliability. 


Send $5.00 for genuine Cunningham or Radiotron 
Detector Tube. Free catalog sent on request. 


JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO. 


n Business Since 1860 
122 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
















JUNIOR POOL TABLES 


$4.50—$7.00—$20.00—$40.00 and up 
Magnificently made, in all sizes ; portable, can be used 
in any room, set up or put out of the way ina minute. 
Quickly leveled. Over 100,000 in use. Wonderful amuse- 
ment for all the family. Home practice will make you 


expert. At your dealers, or write for Catalog to 
E. T. Burrowes Co., 5 Brown St., Portland, Maine 
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THE YOUTH'S COMPANION is 
weekly 
price is 
prepaid to pol address in the United States ~ ~ 


an illustrated 
14 for all the family. Its ee 
ear, in advance, including 


and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the. Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged Ld oe in the 
expiration -_? following bs subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the paper. we to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the cubeeri 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Eepress Money Order, Registered Letter or 

Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your n: 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in eve 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE IRREGULAR HEART 


W physical ills are more alarming at first 

than an intermittent heart. As a: general 

rule the person whose heart is irregular is 
“more frightened than hurt.” Most people with 
irregular hearts live to a good old age or at 
least do not die of heart disease. 

The irregularities of heartbeat may be irreg- 
ularities either in rhythm or in force. The irreg- 
ularities in force are in many cases the more 
dangerous. What is called the alternating pulse 
is of that character, a fairly strong beat alter- 
nating with a weak or almost imperceptible 
beat. The alternating pulse occurs usually only in 
cases of serious disease and points to a loss of 
power, or degeneration of the heart muscle. A 
very rapid pulse caused by emotion or violent 
muscular effort is perfectly normal and slows 
down gradually when the exciting cause has 
passed. More serious is the rapid pulse that oc- 
curs in attacks without any apparent cause and 
that then subsides spontaneously. 

Persons sometimes have an habitually rapid 
pulse—from ninety to a hundred beats or more 
a minute—from the middle of the day on to bed- 
time and after. In many cases too much smok- 
ing is the ‘cause. An occasional intermittence in 
the heartbeat occurring at irregular intervals is 
not uncommon, but although it usually is of no 
serious import it causes much mental distress. 
Often it is merely the result of some digestive 
disturbance and can usually be relieved tem- 
porarily by a dose of castor oil. A person whose 
heart is intermittent should always consult a 
physician, for there is a form called “heart block” 
that is significant of real heart trouble. 

Auricular fibrillation is an alarming condition 
in which the smaller chambers of the heart are 
twitching and jerking without any effectual 
contractions; the twitchings are irregular and 
are very rapid, two or three hundred times a 
minute. Auricular flutter is similar, though the 
contractions, which are exceedingly rapid, are 
more regular. In children and in some adults 
the pulse is more rapid during the drawing of 
the breath and less rapid with expiration. The 
condition has no dangerous significance. 
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A HEARTY STATESMAN 


KE a voice from the Middle Ages, says the 
Westminster Gazette, has spoken Bismarck’s 
cook, who is still alive and in retirement 

at Danzig. The old gentleman takes us back in 
his reminiscences to that eupeptic statesman who 
remarked a few weeks before his death, “I will- 
ingly leave everything to my heirs except my 
wine cellars. I grudge them those.” 

That was the Bismarck who used to boast that 
he had drunk twenty thousand bottles of cham- 
pagne between the ages of twenty and eighty. 
From his cook we learn that Bismarck’s favorite 
dish when he was past seventy was crabs with 
mayonnaise or, if he could escape the eye of his 
much-harassed physician, a dish of lobsters. When 
the statesman’s appetite was a little jaded tele- 
grams would be sent to Borchardt’s in Berlin, 
and the Hamburg express would slow up as it 
passed through Friedrichsruh while some special 
delicacy was handed off to the station master. 

The whole nation seems to have taken a kind 
of pride in the appetite of the wonderful old 
man. On his eightieth birthday he received so 
many touching gifts from his countrymen that it 
was months before they could all be opened. 
Plovers’ eggs, a special weakness, came from 
everywhere; an eighty-pound cheese came from 
Allgau, and, happiest thought of all, from a sau- 
sage factory at Gotha came eighty metres of the 
best Wurst! 
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A SHARP NOSE 


YOUNG man and a maiden, says the Ar- 
A gonaut, were playing golf together and 
had reached a hole where the green lay on 
the top of a little hill. The youth ran up first 
to see the lie of the balls. 
“A stymie!” he shouted. “A dead stymie!” 
The young lady, who was very much of a 
novice, came up with a sniff. “Well, do you 
know,” she said, “I thought I smelled something 
as I was walking up the hill!” 
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Ives Toys 
will make you 
smile, too 


N Ives Railroad System will make 
any boy smile. They range in price 
from $1.75 to $50.00. There are spring 
locomotives and monster electrics, as 
well as a dazzling variety of bridges, . 
tunnels, switches, passenger and freight A Special $15 
stations, signals, freight cars, coal cars, fi 
tank cars, stock cars, flat cars, lumber Outfit 
cars and cabooses. (West of Mississippi $16.50) 
Remember that the Ives Trains can be eee 
operated either indoors or out. With ideal opportunity to give a boy 
the Ives Boats, boys can have a com- areal Christmas. This [ves out- 
: Jit is complete: an Ives Electric 
plete transportation system. Train, No.502, 31 inches long, 
j { consisting of reversible loco- 
No other manufacturer furnishes this pret Soy cr ee 
complete outfit. Additions may be made three 8-wheel cars with auto- 
from time to time as all equipment may matic couplers, 14 feet of track, 
be bought as separate units station No. 114, tunnel No. 
Send 10c. right now for our dandy 1922 catalog 
in colors, showing Ives Trains and Boats. 


103, semaphore No. 107S, dan- 
THE IVES MANUFACTURING eee el 





graph poles No. 8. If your 
dealer will not supply you 
send us the money and we will 


ger signal No. 111, and 6 tele- 
224 Holland Avenue .. . ridgeport, Conn. see that you are taken care of. 
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Catalogue 


FREE 


One copy of this complete Catalogue of 
Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of Radio 
Terms, Instruction Book, and Guide to 
Successful Radio Work—one copy is 
yours Free. 

Simply write us a post card and we 
will rat | the complete book to you Free, 
by return mail. 

It quotes the lowest prices, amaz- 
ingly low prices on everything for the 
expert and the amateur. Every im- 
proved part, the most up-to-date out- 
fits, everything that is needed of the 
most modern type— at the lowest 
possible prices. 


It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
gives much information about radio construc- 
tion and operation. Every one interested in 
Radio needs this complete catalogue and book 


of instruction. 
Why Pay Higher Prices? 
has for fifty years dealt on a 


Montgome bd & Co. 
= ¢< g everything 


oer ck Ws ining seed 4. wh 

t se ith qua ey a solutely assured, why pay 

higher prices elsewhere? Write today for this Free Radio 

Book and see for yourself the Saving it will bring you. 
One copy is yours Free. You need only write us a post 


card. 








Write to the house nearest you 
Address Department 7-R 
Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


tere Ward 8@ 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressives 
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To guard their digestions 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


and give them 


the foods they like, too. 


More intelligent cooking — this is 
a subject in which most American 
mothers are vitally interested. 


Isn’t it true that you put more in- 
to your foods than mere ingredients? 
Do you not put motherly thought 
into the selection of the ingredients 
—to insure wholesome digestibility 
for your boys and girls? 


That many children still need such 
care is shown by the published re- 
port of a benevolent society which 
says: “The 35 per cent of under- 
nourished children in Chicago were 
found equally in the homes of the 
poor, the well-to-do and even the 
wealthy. Great benefits would 
follow more intelligent cooking.” 


While little Eskimo boys and girls 
may digest, in heavy form, the fat 
which is essential to all of us, in- 
telligent American mothers recog- 
nize that civilized little stomachs 
are not so ostrich-like. 


In the home where the mother has 








seriously considered —“What cook- 
ing fat is best for my children,” 
you will generally find Crisco. For 
women seem instinctively to appre- 
ciate the healthfulness and digesti- 
bility of this vegetable shortening. 


Yes, Crisco costs, during an average 
week’s baking and frying, a few 
pennies more than do most cooking 
fats. But thoughtful mothers 
would no more deliberately choose 
cheap indigestible shortening than 
they would deliberately choose in- 
ferior milk. 


And mothers often write, too, of 
the pleasurable pride they take 
in their delicious Crisco results. 
They find that Crisco cakes are 
light and tender and stay fresh 
longer; that Crisco pies have such 
flaky crusts; that Crisco browns 
fried foods so quickly that the fat 


cannot soak in. 


Crisco is sold by grocers in small, 
medium sized and large cans. 


Made and sold in Canada, too. 





ve Simple Sites Tests! 


Avoid Smoke and 
Odor! 


Put into separate pans equal 
amounts of Crisco and any other 
fat. Heat ow for age min- 
utes, or until they reach a tem- 

erature where a bread crumb 
Rowers in 40 seconds. 


Notice that the Crisco, unlike 
most cooking fats, does not 
smoke at this proper frying tem- 
Perature. 


You will find that frying with 
Crisco will be very helpful in 
keeping your whole house fresh 
and free from the odor of cook- 
ing fats. 


Low Melting Point. 
Easy Digestibility. 


Into half a glass of lukewarm 
water dro — lump each of 
Crisco ra | any other shortenin 
With a teaspoon m gradually 0 ly add 
hot water until Crisco melts. 
You will find that few other fats 
melt at this point. Food authori- 
ties say that an easily digested fat 
should melt near body heat— 
98 2-5 degrees. Crisco, you will 
find, melts even below this tem- 
perature. It melts at 97 degrees. 
This test does not necessarily 
condemn the digestibility of the 
other fat, but it will aid you 
to establish Crisco’s abs digesti- 
ility. 


Copyright 1922, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


For delicious cakes which stay fresh longer 


For flaky and digestible pastry 
For wholesome digestible fried foods. 


For Frying For Shortening 
. “ke Making 


Digestible Vegetable Shortening 
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Gold Cake 


3 tablespoonfuls Crisco 

—_ su; 

¥ cupful mille 

4 yolks of 

1% cupfuls flo 

¥% Hon steed 2) ‘oil 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
4 teaspoonful lemon extract 


Cream » ie and sugar to- 
t 0 

= and add comeennen or 
ture. Add dry ingredients, 
milk, and lemon extract and 
mix well. Turn into a small 
Criscoed and floured cake tin 
and bake in moderate oven 
forty-five minutes. 

Sufficient for one small cake. 


To receive + Calendar of poo ge 
containing 615 recipes an 
dinner menus, send , ih to de 
Procter & Gamb 2 Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Section G-11 Dept. of 
Home Economics, 





















